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“We of Weehawken,” 
She Said... 


Ste was in her fourth year and the third 
grade of high school. She was a dancer, a 
trained and experienced chorus girl, and she was 
sixteen years old. 

I asked her if she ever read SCHOLASTIC. 

Uppishly she told me, “I never look at any- 
thing but Harper's and The Nation.” They 
counted ten over me at that. 

But while I was snifing my ammonia salts I 
noticed that her eye was on the funny section of 
the paper. Then I knew the truth. She was a 
typical high school student after all. 

“Suppose you did read SCHOLASTIC,” I 
sallied. “Would you say the editors ought to 
address you as ‘boys and girls’ or as ‘ladies and 
gentlemen’?” 

“When people talk like that to us in assembly, 
we always laugh. We of Weehawken prefer to 
be called ‘young men and young women’.” 

“Ah, yes,” I accepted the amendment, “cer- 
tainly you are not boys and girls. And I hope 
you behave better than ladies and gentlemen. 
But we'll drop that. 

“What sort of material do you think we ought 
to print in a classroom magazine for high school 
students?’”'I asked. 

“I really couldn't say,” she said. “All my 
friends are interested in nothing but athletics 
and dates.” 

“Well, we have a dandy sports page, but I 
don’t see how we could run a date department. 
Golly, aren't your friends ever serious?” 

“Sometimes,” she admitted. “They probably 
know more politics and economics than their 
parents.” 

“Let's hope so,” I murmured prayerfully. 

“... but for the most part they just like to read 
Res.. 

“SCHOLASTIC has lots of stories.” 

“...and play games...” 

“They ought to try some of our contests.” 

“.. . amd gossip about other students... ™ 

“There's going to be plenty of student news in 
SCHOLASTIC this year.” 

“And crack jokes...” 

“See the ‘Laughs of the Week’ in SCHO- 
LASTIC.” 

“...and go to movies...” 

“SCHOLASTIC has a movie criticism stunt 
that makes pictures fun even when they're bad.” 

“...and write notes...” 

“There's some swell student writing in the 
Round Table. Some of it’s so good it’s included 
in our annual collection of high school writing.”’* 

“...and having thrills...” 

“If you want a real thrill, try winning some of 
the Scholastic Awards or the News Exam. prizes: 
scholarships, tours, presents..." 

She snapped out of it when I said “presents.” 

“Say, how much is SCHOLASTIC?” she de- 
manded. 

“Sixteen issues a semester for fifty cents.” 

“IS THAT ALL?” 

“Sure, if you buy it with your class. Other- 
wise it’s a dollar and a half a year.” 

“Well, I guess my class will subscribe, but if 
they don't, where do I write?” 

“Take this down: SCHOLASTIC, Subscrip- 
tion Department, Chamber of Commerce Build- 
ing, Pittsburgh, Penna.” 

“Thank you,” she said. “Now let's go some- 
where and eat.” 





*Saplings; Ninth Series, is just out, $1.50 per vol. 
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High School Students and the NRA 


An Editorial 


“If God held all truth shut in His right hand and in 
His left nothing but the ever-restless instinct for truth 

.. and should say to me, Choose! I should bow humbly 
to His left hand and say, Father, give! Pure truth is 
for Thee alone.”—Gotthold Ephraim Lessing. 


EW philosophers would disagree with Lessing’s 

belief that there is real delight in the quest for 

ultimate Truth. It has been stated in a hun- 

dred ways. Whether it be an individual testing 
the accuracy of a scientific formula, or a group of 
knights in quest of a Holy Grail, or a nation seeking 
the answer to social and economic problems that are 
causing misery among its people, there is joy in the 
hunt for the solution. 

Unlike an example in algebra, 
we cannot solve a problem of 
social welfare on scratch paper 
and then the “correct 
answer” in the back of the book. 
Time alone unfolds the answer to 
gigantic social experiments like 
the NRA and proves or disproves 
the skill of the social scientist 
who sees a nation as a giant test 
tube in which people are desper- 
ately trying to live happily to- 
gether. Into that giant test tube 
our leading social scientists are 
now pouring a solution labeled 
NRA. It is the formula they 
have compounded to heal the 
ugly sores of a diseased social 
order. It is, as President Roose- 
velt has frankly said, a great 
social experiment. 

Scholastic believes whole- 
heartedly in the NRA and its 
social philosophy as a positive 
effort to cure some of our worst 
ills. We have signed the President’s code, and we 
proudly display the Blue Eagle. We give thanks 
that we now have in the White House a man of genu- 
ine social vision and that our national cry for leader- 
ship has been answered. The President, General 
Johnson, and their aides are the social scientists who 
are leading this mass experiment in economics. They 
do not claim to know the absolute answer. Like 
Lessing, they bow humbly to God’s left hand. 

Where shall we as high school students find our 
places in this experiment? We may play the dual 


check 


Johnson Calls: “LET'S GO!” 


Massaguer in the New York American 


role of ingredients in the giant test tube as well as 
observers of the actions and reactions of our fellow- 
ingredients. Ingredients we shall be, whether we 
choose it or not. 
determine to be. 


Observers we can be only if we 
Luckily we have eyes, ears, and 
minds, so that we may see, hear, and reason as the 
experiment goes on. 

We can also be participants in the experiment. We 
can and should support the President by displaying 
the NRA insignia in our homes, by patronizing NRA 
employers, and by urging our friends to support the 
plan. 


boys in a Pennsylvania town who so taunted a Bul- 


Let’s not, however, follow the example of the 


garian shopkeeper for his failure 
to’ display the Blue Eagle that, 
crazed by their jeering re- 
shot two of his 
Doubtless those boys 
felt a patriotic fervor in taunt- 
ing the shopkeeper. But this 
is a quest for Truth, it is not 
God-given perfection, and com- 
monplace as Voltaire’s declara- 
has should be 
repeated by every student: “I do 
not believe in a word you say, but 
I will defend with my life, if need 
be, your right to say it.” 

The place of high school stu- 
dents, then, in the NRA is to 
study its provisions; to compare 
it with 
watch its effects on ourselves, our 
neighbors, and our institutions; 
and, distrusting emotional bally- 
hoo, to apply our minds scien- 
tifically to the question of whether 
the NRA formula should be con- 
tinued after a thorough and 
scrupulously fair trial; then, having arrived at our 
conclusions, to voice them sanely and fearlessly. 

For we who are now in high school will, a few 
years hence, be the group which will decide whether 
the NRA solution is an elixir of life or merely a 
patent medicine. Let there be no blind, obstinate 
determination never to deviate from the NRA pro- 
gram, and more than that, let there be no back- 
sliding to the old cutthroat order merely because the 
NRA parades in which we join do not immediately 
end in a heaven of plenty. 
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table outside a cafe in Italy. He 

was alone. and | knew him in- 

stantly for a poet, by his wild 
eyes. his tumbled hair, his sensitive 
nostrils, and his weak but beautiful 
mouth. He wore a faded blue shirt 
and a pair of blue linen trousers, with 
his bare feet thrust into heel-less es- 
padrilles. At the moment when my 
eyes first fell upon him he was gaz- 
ing sorrowfully into a glass of beer. 
] imagined that in those translucent 


FIRST saw him sitting at a little 


amber depths he sought. perhaps. 


some simile for a mermaid’s hair— 
the cafe was situated on the shores 
of the Mediterranean—but after a 
prolonged contemplation he beckoned 
to the waiter and said in Italian: 
“There’s a fly in this beer. Take it 
away.” 

I was disappointed. I had been so 
certain he was a poet and that he was 
English. His appearance was so ro- 
mantic, the lonely fishing-village was 
so romantic, too. just the place for a 
poet. with its little harbor and the 
painted boats swaying softly on the 
dark green water. and the Mediter- 
ranean beyond. and the fishermen’s 
houses in a semicircle. the color of tea 
roses and tulips. and the nets hung 
out to dry. and the lovely hills rising 
behind, silvery with the olive-trees 
Now it seemed that he was a native. 
a peasant. perhaps. come down from 
the hills to catch the evening coolness 
of the port. and to drink his glass be- 
fore climbing back to bed: a native. 
a peasant. unlettered. and a material- 
ist into the bargain. As I watched 
him, he rose. and slouching away he 
vanished through a little green door 
into a neighboring house. I heard him 
coughing as he went. 

On the following evening I saw him 
again in the same place. His glass of 
beer beside him. his elhow was 
propped on his hand. and he was 
reading in a smal] book bound in calf. 
the pages slightly foxed. I passed 
behind him. and looked over his shoul- 
der. He was reading Sir Thomas 
Browne’s Religio Medici, in a seven- 
teenth-century edition. My spirits re- 
vived. I felt that my assumption had 
been justified. 

As I sat down at another table and 
ordered my vermouth and seltzer. un- 
folding my Daily Mail meanwhile 
rather ostentatiously. I felt rather 
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than saw that he had raised 
his head and was glancing in 
my direction I] bided my 
time, paying no _ attention. 
Presently I heard. as J had 
known I] would hear, the 
scraping of his chair on the tiled 
floor. He was edging himself towards 
me. He wanted to enter into conver- 
sation. I cursed myself for a brute 
as I] heard his first apologetic cough 
develop into a terrible, a beartrending 
attack of coughing. I flung my Daily 
Mail aside. and hastily poured him 
out a glass of water. “You're ill.” |] 
said 

He put his handkerchief to his lips 
and brought it away stained with red 
“Til?” he said. and stretched a shak- 
ing hand “There’s death in that 
hand.” he said with a twisted smile 

That jarred me. I had dramatized 
him to myself. heaven knows. but that 
he should dramatize himself was more 
than J could bear. I] was divided be- 
tween distress at his ill-health and 
disgust at his exploitation of it. In 
consequence I spoke rather briskly. 
asking him what ailed him—though 
it was clear enough 

He was ready to talk. He hadn't 
spoken his own language for three 
months. he told me. He had come to 
Santa Caterina to die. He thought it 
couldn't be long now. but he didn’t 
mind: he didn’t care for life, so long 
as it gave him time to accomplish that 
which he must accomplish. He 
thought he had done his best by now. 
and was: quite ready to go 

And what. I asked. was he so 
anxious to accomplish? 

“J write poetry.” he said. quite 
simply this time 

He was twenty-five years of age. 
be told me. and his name was Nicholas 
Lambarde. That seemed to me a 
good name for an English poet. in the 
tradition of Kit Marlowe, Robert Her- 
rick. Richard Lovelace, and the rest. 
English poets had nearly always been 
endowed with good names. and 
Nicholas Lambarde might figure as 
honestly in an alphabetical] index as 
the others. But. although J keep an 
eye on poetry. I had never heard of 
him. A mere name was not enough to 
make me take him on trust. What 
poetry. I asked. had he written? Had 
any of it been published? 

No. he said. he had never bothered 
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about publication. He cared nothing 


about contemporary fame. Posterity 
was the only thing that counted, and 
about posterity he had no doubt at all 
He began then to talk of his poetry. 
dashing his hands through his hair; 
he talked extravagantly, lyrically; 
but somehow—although skeptical. ] 
think. by nature, and not readily im- 
pressed—I couldn’t fee) that he was 
boasting in a void, or that the claims 
he made were in any way in excess of 
their justification. J couldn’t explain 
to myself why he thus immediately 
convinced me. Perhaps his very scorn 
for present fame did its part. a scorn 
so rare and so manifestly genuine. At 
any rate. when he told me that he 
had that morning written a real poem, 
a true contribution to English liter- 
ature. I believed him. And. in a way. 
as my story will show. I was right 
He had. 

He held very definite and vigorous 
views about poetry. He couldn’t 
abide the modern school of defeatism 
and despair. He couldn’t feel—dying 
man though he was—that life was 
little more than the sloughed skin of 
a snake, or a rustle of dry leaves, or 
a parched land without water, or 
whatever the metaphor might be. Nor 
did he feel that poetry was the proper 
vehicle for metaphysics. any more 
than fiction was the proper vehicle for 
propaganda. sexual or sociological. 
He held that poetry ought to spring 
from its own soil, and break freely 
into leaves like a tree. with a sugges- 
tion of sky above and of roots he- 
neath. drinking deeply in the earth. 
He believed profoundly in the tecb- 
nique of the craft. and held that the 
first use of technique was to suggest. 
by association. far greater riches than 
actually stated by the words. In fact. 
rapturously though he expressed him- 
self. he displayed a considerable judg- 
ment and talked a great deal of sense. 


He never read poetry nowadays. he 


said. for fear of being influenced. 
though. of course. he had read through 
the whole of English literature in his 
early youth. 

Every now and then he broke off 
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to cough and to dab his handkerchief 
against his mouth. 

Well, I stayed on at Santa Caterina. 
Nicholas Lambarde, invisible in the 
daytime, appeared regularly every 
evening at the cafe, ordered his glass 
of beer, joined me at my table, and 
talked poetry to me, while the stars 
came out and the lights of the harbor 
dropped their plummets into the 
water. I watched him growing a 
little paler, a little thinner every day. 
His fits of coughing became more fre- 
quent and more violent. Still, when 
I exhorted him, he _ impatiently 
brushed aside my importunity and 
went on with what he was saying. 
The only important thing in the world 
to him was poetry. Death did not 
matter, health did not matter, nor 
time, nor fame, nor money: I never 
met anyone who lived so intensely or 
so continuously the life of the spirit. 
I can see him now, with his burning 
eyes, his unshaven chin cupped in his 
hands, and the stained handkerchief 
crumpled between his fingers, leaning 
across the table, talking, talking. 

One evening he said that he would 
like to ask me a favor. He had no 
friends and no relations, he said, and 
the only thing which bothered him 
was the disposal of his manuscripts 
after he was dead. He had thought 
of consigning them all to a literary 
agency, but that seemed an insecure 
thing to do, for who could guarantee 
that any literary agency would find 
him a publisher? Poetry did not pay 
—he knew that—and he feared that 
the eventual fate of his poems might 
be the waste-paper basket. On the 
one hand, you see, he was curiously 
sane. On the other, he was abso- 
lutely confident that in, say, a hun- 
dred years’ time he would be recog- 
nized as the head of English song. 
He made a possible exception in favor 
of Shakespeare, but admitted no other 
rivals. If, that is to say, he had his 
chance, and that must be my business. 
In short, he asked me to act as his 
literary executor. 

Of course, I accepted. No one 
could have refused him, and I was, 
as you may imagine, consumed with 
the desire to read these poems of 
which I had heard so much. Often 
though I urged him, he would never 
show me a line, but putting on an ex- 
pression at once arrogant, and secre- 
tive, would reply: “All in good time! 
You'll see, you'll see.” 

It was on a morning in early May 
that a fisher-boy came breathlessly to 
find me, saying that the Englishman 
had died during the night: would I 
please come at once? I had never 
before penetrated into Lambarde’s 
lodging, and it was with an uncomfort- 
able sense of intrusion that I mounted 
the rickety stairs and stood upon the 
threshold of his room. I had not ex- 
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pected to find him surrounded by 
many possessions, but neither had I 
been prepared for such utter barren- 
ness and poverty. He himself lay 
upon, not in, the bed, dressed as usual 
in his faded shirt and trousers, as 
though he had flung himself down in 
the last fatal access of coughing—for 
the sheets and counterpane were 
stained with a deeper flood than ever 
his pitiable handkerchief. One glance 
round gave me the complete inventory 
of the room. A pair of brushes, a 
comb, a razor; a bunch of wild jon- 
quils stuck in a bottle, some shoes, a 
few books, mostly tattered. That was 
all I could see. But there were papers 
everywhere—strewn over the bed, over 
the one table, and even over the floor 
—separate sheets of foolscap, some 
closely covered, some scrawled with 
but a single line, tossed aside, blown 
by the breeze into some neglected cor- 
ner. His landlady, who had followed 
me upstairs, doubtless thought that 
she read criticism in my glance. 

He would never allow her to tidy, 
she said; sometimes for weeks to- 
gether he had locked the door and she 
had been unable to enter his room; 
and once, when she had ventured to 
pick up some of his papers and place 
them on the table, he had flown into 
the most terrible rage, so that she 
thought he would expire on the spot. 
It was comprehensible, she said, with 
the Latin peasant’s understanding of 
the artist: the poor young man was a 
poet, and poets were cursed with that 
kind of temperament; one could not 
expect a stag to browse mildly like a 
cow. And she looked at him, lying 
upon the bed, with a compassion that 
forgave him all his trespasses. 

But now he could prevent nobody 
from picking up his papers and ar- 
ranging them on the table. It was, 
indeed, precisely what he had asked 
me to do, yet I did it with a sense of 
guilt, induced, no doubt, by my own 
knowledge of my own curiosity. Out- 
wardly I was executing the wishes of 
a dead compatriot: in reality, I was 
gratifying the meanest of our in- 
stincts. Yet why should I blacken 
myself unduly? I love letters, I re- 
spect genius; I had lent a sympa- 
thetic ear to an unknown poet for 
weeks past; I had upset all my plans 
on his account. It was only fair that 
I should ‘have my reward. 

And yet, I swear, it wasn’t only my 
reward that I thought of—the reward 
of discovering a new master of Eng- 
lish verse. I honestly wanted to do 
my best .by that proud, lonely, flam- 
ing creature who had lived for noth- 
ing but his art. 

I persuaded the good wife to leave 
me, and, alone with the dead man, I 
fell to my task. You must believe me 
when I say that I have seldom been 
more excited. At first I was puzzled, 


for many of the writings were so ex- 
ceedingly fragmentary; there were 
scraps of scenes from plays, whose 
characters bore names in the Eliza- 
bethan tradition—Baldassare, Mer- 
curio, and the like; there were a few 
verses of what appeared to be a bal- 
lad; there were some ribald addresses 
to Chloe and Dorinda; there was the 
beginning of a contemplative poem of 
Solitude. I fancied from all these 
that he had been practising his hand 
at the art of parody, for he had hit off 
the Elizabethan manner exactly, and 
the manner of the ballads, and of the 
Restoration, and of the early nine- 
teenth century. Whatever else he had 
been, he was certainly a skilful par- 
odist; I was sure that I had read 
something very like his play-scenes in 
some minor work of Kyd or Shirley, 
I couldn’t remember which. But I 
turned over his poor papers impa- 
tiently, in the hope of coming on one 
of those poems of which he had said 
to me, “Lord! I'm tired, but I did 
something good today, something 
really first-class. I'm pleased.” 

And I found them. I found the 
really first-class thing. He was quite 
right: they really were first-class. 
He had -taken an enormous amount of 
trouble, putting his pencil through 
word after word, until he got exactly 
the word he wanted. That was the 
extraordinary thing: the amount of 
trouble he had taken in his search for 
perfection, carving each phrase labor- 
iously from his brain, working it out 
like a puzzle; I could imagine him 
sitting there at that same table, con- 
centrated, rapt, dissatisfied at first, 
and finally triumphant; I could 
imagine him springing up at last with 
a cry of triumph and pacing about the 
room declaiming the magnificent stan- 
zas to himself. It had been a terrific 
effort, but he had always got it right 
in the end. 

One of his drafts ran thus: 


Fair star! I would I were as faithful as 
thou art, 

Not in sole glory piercing through the 
night, 

But watching with unsleeping lids apart 

eremite 

The restless ocean at its patient task 

Of slow erosion round earth’s aged 
shores. r 


The pencil had been dashed through 
the last two lines, and he had sub- 
stituted with scarcely a check: 


The moving waters at their priest-like 
task 

Of pure ablution round the earth’s hu- 
man shores. 


Yes, I thought, no wonder he was 
pleased with that; no wonder he had 
come down to the cafe to tell me he 
had done something really good! 
And there were other good passages 
which had worried him considerably: 
(Concluded on page 10) 
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Lady Sackville- West 


Who Writes in the Tradition 
of English Literature 


By MABEL A. 


BESSEY 


Scholastic Literary Editor 


ville-West, whose novels and 

poetry during the past few 
years have shown a beauty of style, 
a power to interpret mood and char- 
acter, and an analytic skill which give 
her an enviable position among con- 
temporary writers. The ‘“‘austere puri- 
ty of her style” is frequently com- 
mended, and the “strength, honesty, 
and imagery” which make her work 
in prose so peculiarly interesting. 
W. H. Chesson, writing in the London 
Bookman, says of her that she was 
not born in a circle where “‘an image 
of the market squats between the pen 
and the muse,” but that from child- 
hood she wrote both prose and poetry 
without any particular outside encour- 
agement. Detesting London and so- 
ciety spelled with a capital ‘S,” she 
preferred a_ solitary life in the 
country. 

The most vivid and intimate pic- 
ture of Lady Sackville-West is ob- 
tained from her personal revelations 
of Knole, the home of her childhood. 
Knole and the Sackvilles presents, 
through anecdote, family remem- 
brance, and document, the history of 
the gracious English manor-house 
which Queen Elizabeth gave to 
Thomas Sackville, first Earl of Dorset 
and author of Gorboduc. With loving 
pen, the author traces the history of 
the house for four centuries down to 
the time of her own great-grand- 
mother. Speaking of Knole, which is 
so rambling that even today she has 
to think out the shortest route from 
one room to another, the author says: 

It is above all an English house. It 
has the tone of England, it melts into the 
green of the garden turf, into the tawnier 
green of the park beyond, into th: blue 
of the pale English sky; it settles down 
into its hollow amongst the cushioned top 
of the trees. No other country but En- 
gland could have produced it. 


NGLAND has reason to be 
proud of Lady Victoria Sack- 


And of herself and her early life 


there: 

My grandfather, who inherited Knole 
in 1870, was a queer and silent old man. 
He knew nothing whatever about the 
works of art in the house; he spent hours 
gazing at the flowers, followed about the 
garden by two grave demoiselle cranes; 
he turned his back on all visitors but 
sized them up after they had gone in one 
shrewd and sarcastic phrase. He and I, 


who so often shared the house 
alone between us, were com- 
panions in a shy and undemon- 
Strative way. Although he had 
nothing to say to his unfortu- 
nate guests, he could under- 
stand a child. 

When I was away, which was 
seldom, he would write me 
harlequin letters in different 
colored chalks. When I was at 
home, he would put after din- 
ner a plate of fruit for my 
breakfast into a drawer of his writing- 
table labelled with my name, and this he 
never once failed to do, even though there 
might have been thirty people to dinner in 
the Great Hall. 

When we were at Knole alone together, 
I used to go down to his sitting-room in 
the evening to play draughts with him, 
and sometimes, very rarely, he told me 
stories of when he was a small boy, and 
played with the historic rocking-horse, 
and of the journeys by coach with his 
father and mother from Buckhurst to 
Knole, and from Knole to London; of 
their taking the silver with them under 
the seat; of their having outriders with 
pistols; and of his father and mother 
never addressing each other in their chil- 
dren’s presence as anything, but “My 


.Lord” and “My Lady.” 


I speak of Knole at length because 
the feeling and atmosphere of this 
English mansion permeates all that 
Lady Sackville-West has _ written. 
Home thoughts of centuries are 
sounded in Poems of East and West, 
which is her earliest volume, and in 
the story of The Heir, which follows 
closely, we note the desire which pos- 
sesses the soul “for a beautiful place 
to move about in.” “Chevron,” the 
ancestral home described with such 
fidelity in The Edwardians, a brilliant 
ironic romance of the last century, is 
a glorified vision of. her own child- 
hood home. 

The life history of the author is 
simple. She was born in Knole. 
Sevenoaks, March, 1892, and married 
in 1913 to the Henorable Harold 
George Nicolson, son of Lord Car- 
nock. Lord Carnock was in diplo- 
matic service, Ambassador in Madrid 
and St. Petersburg, and later head of 
the Foreign Office in London. 

Mr. Nicolson served on the British 
Delegation to the Peace Conference 
at the close of the World War. and 
was made First Secretary of the 
Diplomatic Service the following 
year. As well as being active in 
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politics, and having an international 
reputation as an authority on foreign 
affairs, Mr. Nicolson has won con- 
siderable fame as a novelist and a 
biographer of Tennyson and Verlaine. 
Peacemaking, which has just 
published; is a recital of what he calls 
the “congested drama of the Paris 
Peace Conference.” 

As a novelist, Lady Sackville-West 
is justly praised for her power to 
portray character, and for the delight- 
ful charm of her diction. She writes 
with dignity and with serenity. por- 
traying for us glimpses of English 
life and English people with discern- 
ment and truth. Besides the books 
already mentioned, Lady Sackville- 
West is the author of a poem entitled. 
The Land, which won the Hawthorn- 
den Prize in 1927. This poem is a 
chronicle of the farming vear in the 
country-side of Kent. In 1927, ap- 
peared Passengers to Teheran, which 
records her impressions and feelings 
on a journey to her husband’s birth- 
place. the Persian capital, and return- 
ing to England by the way ef Russia 
and Poland. Twelve Days is a similar 
account of a journey on foot across 
the Baktiari country in southwestern 
Persia. 

All Passion Spent is the story of 
Lady Slane. beautiful in her old age. 
For seventy years Deborah Lee had 
been married to Henry Lyulph Hol- 
land. first Earl of Slane. In the 
course of those seventy years, she had 
ever been the perfect hostess, the lov- 
ing wife. able to cope with every situ- 
ation. vet always appearing the frail. 
vielding woman moulded by her hus- 
band. After the death of her hus- 
band. she retires to a secluded cottage, 
and in the brief time left to her. culti- 
vates the real self of Deborah Lee 
that had so long and so dutifully 

(Concluded on page 10) 
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How to Tell Good Novels from Bad 


By CHARLES J. FINGER 


= SHE warning about fake travel 
books, and the guide to know 
the true from the false is well 
enough, but. what about fic- 

tion?” asks a reader. . 

Let me tell you of how I came to a 
conclusion, and what that conclusion 
is. Once, being a lonely light-house 
man, I amused myself with a roll of 
engineering paper and a copy of Stop- 
ford Brooke’s History of English Lit- 
erature, the latter the gift of a 
schooner captain. This is what I did. 
Numbering each perpendicular line 
for a year, and beginning with 670, 
because that was the beginning of 
English Literature with the poems of 
Caedmon, I continued until the year 
1895, the date of my captivity. Next, 
I marked in ink my author’s life lines, 
a perpendicular line running along the 
line 1771, for instance, to note the 
birth of Sir Walter Scott, then run- 
ning horizontally until it came to the 
line numbered 1832, the year of the 
novelist’s death. I listed, thus, every 
author, using colored inks to set forth 
their varied fields of activity—novel- 
ists, poets, essayists, historians. So 
I had a very interesting and illuminat- 
ing chart, and, as a by-product, I 
came to see how authors were grouped, 
what political periods they lived in, 
who were their contemporaries, and to 
some extent, what influenced them and 
how they came to influence new. move- 
ments, for I elaborated my chart by 
adding inked squares to mark certain 
movements—the French Revolution, 
the Revolutionary War, the Chartist 
movement. Later, I added American 
authors and brought the whole up to 
date. 

Presently, enjoying my chart and 
noting with surprise the great army of 
authors, I came to wonder why so 
many of them had been forgotten, al- 
though many of the books they wrote 
were best-sellers. Why, for example, 
did Charles Brockden Brown, William 
Godwin, C. R. Martin, M. G. Lewes, 
Harrison Ainsworth, Frank Stockton, 
Archibald Clavering Gunter and Fer- 
gus Hume vanish from library shelves? 
How explain the continued popularity 
of DeFoe’s Robinson Crusoe, Dana’s 
Two Years Before the Mast, Scott's 
Ivanhoe, Irving’s Astoria, (which will 
some day be more popular), Twain’s 
Huckleberry Finn, Carroll's Alice in 
Wonderland, Stevenson’s Treasure Is- 
land? For certainly many of the for- 
gotten authors told their tales well, in- 
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Charles J. Finger is an old friend of 
SCHOLASTIC readers. Last spring he wrote 
for us an article on “How to Tell Good 
Travel Books from Bad." Now he applies the 
same high standards of literary sincerity to 
the problem of fiction, and tells us what to 
look for in a lastingly good story. Mr. Finger 
has led a romantic life in four continents 
and seven seas. He has written scores of 
interesting books, many of them for young 
people. Today he lives at Fayetteville, 
Arkansas, in the Ozark Mountains, and 
edits a little magazine called “All's Well.” 








RSS pina gill . 
Robinson Crusoe, a Character Who Still Lives 
(From a drawing by Louis Rhead) 


vented good situations, were capable 
of verisimilitude, obeyed the rules of 
the grammarians. But in spite of 
this, their books enjoyed sky-rocket 
careers, and, like rockets, broke into 
brilliant coruscations which blotted 
out the stars for the moment; but the 
burst of glory vanished and the calm 
stars continued to shine. So, consid- 
ering, it becomes obvious that if it 
were possible to hit upon any one 
factor or quality possessed by those 
whose names did not die, which 
quality was not present in the works 
of those whose names have faded, 
while other qualities were common to 
both the forgotten and the remem- 
bered, then we would come within 
measurable distance of finding that 
something which assures immortality. 

To me, pondering this question, en- 
lightenment came one day in a flash. 
I was the unfortunate witness of a 
meeting between two enemy gauchos, 
and, seeing how fierce enmity leaped 
up in them, how they slid from their 
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horses to do battle, there came to my 
mind that description of the duel be- 
tween Patroclus and the divine Sarpe- 
don, which you will find in Champ- 
man’s Homer: 


“Down jumped he from his chariot, down 
leaped his foe as light, 

And as, on some far-looking rock, a cast 
of vultures fight, 

Fly on each other, strike and truss—part, 
meet, and then— 

So fought these angry kings, and showed 
as bitter gall.” 


For here were Patroclus and Sarpe- 
don come to life in the men of the 
pampas. Homer had described truth- 
fully; as men were in his day, so they 
are in our day. Homer, like other 
authors of gift and genius, had created 
characters with such fidelity that we 
knew their passions, their ambitions, 
their hopes, their virtues, their fail- 
ings, the very form and constitution 
of their minds. Other authors and 
other characters came to my mind, nor 
was there any failure in identification, 
for so closely were characters and 
their creators connected, that one sug- 
gested the other—Irving, Rip van 
Winkle; Hawthorne, Judge Pynchon; 
Shakespeare, Sir John Falstaff ; Chau- 
cer, The Wife of Bath; or conversely, 
Mr. Micawber and Mr. Pickwick 
brought to mind Charles Dickens; 
Becky Sharp, Thackeray; Alice in 
Wonderland, Lewis Carroll; Mrs. 
Peyser, George Eliot; Mrs. Proudie, 
Trollope. 

These names, and hundreds of 
others, real and fictional, will as 
readily occur to the reader as they did 
tome. But the reader, even as I, will 
strive in vain to remember, with any 
definiteness, a thousand fictional fig- 
ures seen in moving pictures, or read 
about in plot-novels, as produced by 
Harold Bell Wright, or Archibald 
Clavering Gunter, or Horace Walpole, 
or Charles Brockden Brown. For in 
books of the common sort which are 
little more than time-wasters, (and 
triumphs of ineptitude), the dramatis 
personae is not a list of living, breath- 
ing characters as evident to us as if 
we lived in their presence, but are 
puppets pushed on and pulled off the 
stage to fit in with the scheme of 
things. 

When I say “to fit in with the 
scheme of things” I mean that in a 
novel of worth there is not a definite 
plot, but something altogether dif- 

(Continued on page 10) 





ESPERANTO 


A Made-to-Order Language 
By ANNA L. CURTIS 


SPERANTO is made to order. 

It has none of the eccentrici- 

ties of spelling, variations of 

pronunciation, or grammat.cal 
exceptions which the languages of all 
countries have accumulated in years 
of gradual change and borrowing from 
each other. Esperanto has exactly 
sixteen rules of grammar, and there 
are no exceptions. There are twenty- 
eight letters and diphthongs, each 
with exactly one sound, and no more. 
All the nouns end with o, all the ad- 
jectives with a. ‘The plural sign is 
always the same. 

Most national and racial languages 
have just “growed,” like Topsy. Es- 
peranto appeared complete, from the 
brain of its inventor, who was seeking 
a language which could be learned in 
a few weeks, or even days—and suc- 
ceeded, say the Esperanto enthusi- 
asts. This inventor was Dr. Ludwig 


L. Zamenhof, a Polish philanthropist, 
who believed that the one great ob- 
stacle to world peace was the lack of 


a common tongue. In 1887, he gave 
to the world what he hoped would be 
this missing language, and named it 
from the Latin word sperare, the 
Language of Hope—Esperanto. 

Most of the roots of the words in 
this made-to-order language are found 
in Latin, or in the three chief lan- 
guages of Europe, English, French, 
and German. A person who is fa- 
miliar with these can read Esperanto 
almost at sight, although it may have, 
at first, a curiously mixed look on the 
page. * Spoken, it sounds something 
like Italian. 

It is now estimated that about three 
million people speak and correspond 
in Esperanto, and the number is in- 
creasing. There are about twenty-five 
nations in Europe, with as many dif- 
ferent languages. These nations, 
more and more closely united every 
month by the motion picture, the ra- 
dio, and the aeroplane, see more and 
mgre clearly the absolute necessity of 
a common tongue. National pride for- 
bids the acceptance of the language 
of any one state as the speech of all; 
but there is no such opposition to the 
common denominator of an invented 
language, and the governments of half 
the countries of Europe are encourag- 
ing the use of Esperanto, in various 
ways. Some cities offer special classes 
for railway employees and policemen, 
or arrange for its teaching in the reg- 
ular schools. The training-school for 


teachers in Greece offers work in the 
new language, and schools and com- 
mercial institutes all over the conti- 
nent have placed it on their courses, 
often as a required subject. 

The Junior Red Cross of Spain, as 
well as of several other countries, in- 
cludes Esperanto in its program of 
work. Should a young Red Cross 
Esperantist be travelling almost any- 
where in Europe, and find himself at 
a loss in the national language, let 
him try Esperanto. There may be at 
hand a fellow Red Cross member, or 
a Pathfinder, or a Y.M.C.A. worker, 
or a Rotarian, or member of a Catho- 
lie Union, or just an ordinary police- 
man or schoolboy or girl, who can 
speak the common denominator lan- 
guage, and help him out of his diffi- 
culty. All these international organi- 
zations in Europe employ Esperanto 
and are working to help it along. 

Several countries of South America 
are also much interested in Esperanto. 
and Esperanto congresses of South 
America are held now and then, with 
representatives from at least five 
countries — Argentina, Brazil, Chile, 
Paraguay, and Uruguay. The United 
States, with its ample elbow-room in 
one language, has naturally taken less 
interest in the “universal language.” 








INTERNATIONAL LANGUAGES 


Languages like Greek, Latin, Yiddish, 
Spanish, Arabic, French, and English de- 
veloped in the speech of the masses. They 
were only carried abroad by traders and, 
their usual sequel, soldiers. 

Efforts to develop a universal tongue that 
would win converts by its own virtues have 
been frequent in the last century. The ideal 
universal language should be easy to learn, 
neutral, euphonious, phonetic, flexible, clear, 
logical, regular, and adaptable. Volapuk 
(1880) claimed a million speakers before its 
complexity forced it to yield to Esperanto. 
Esperanto, in turn, was simplified into Ido 
in 1907. Since then, Prof. R. de Saussure 
has made many revisions of Esperanto in an 
effort to make it more popular, but most 
Esperanto speakers seem satisfied with things 
as they are. Interlingua (1903), developed 
by Prof. G. Peano from living Latin roots 
with inflections removed, greatly influenced 
the principle of simplification. 

A tongue which may eclipse all others is 
"Basic English,” developed by C. K. Ogden 
of Cambridge. The vocabulary of 850 simple 
English words is said to be sufficient to 
satisfy all ordinary conversational needs. 
H. G. Wells predicts its adoption by the 
World State in "The Shape of Things to 
Come.” An article on Basic English will 
appear this year in SCHOLASTIC. 
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Nevertheless. a number of colleges 
and universities give or have given 
courses in Esperanto in this country. 

More than a hundred periodicals all 
over the world. from Argentina to 
Australia, and from Mexico to Persia, 
are printed partly or entirely in Es- 
peranto. Several scientific journals 
publish abstracts of their articles in 
the language — whether concerning 
chemistry. medicine, radio, or naviga- 
tion. Poetry. stories. and articles are 
now being written in this language; 
but the ardent Esperantist. of what- 
ever race. may also read the world’s 
classics in his chosen world’s lan- 
guage. To mention one or two av- 
thors each from a half dozen different 
countries. Shakespeare, Dickens, Vic- 
tor Hugo, Schiller, Ibsen, Turgenev. 
and Edgar Allan Poe have all been 
translated into Esperanto. An Es- 
peranto library, then, may include 
hundreds of volumes of world liter- 
ature. including the Bible. and re- 
ligious writings of China, Japan, and 
India. 

Since, 1905, with the exception of 
the War years, the Esperantists of 
the world have held annually an In- 
ternational Congress, each year in a 
different city. These Congresses are 
attended by representatives of thirty 
or more nations, with from 1200 to 
8000 persons present—nilitary off- 
cers and pacifists, Catholic priests. 
Protestant ministers. free-thinkers. 
conservatives and progressives. ll 
alike. however, sing the Esperanto 
hymn “La Espero,” which may be 
translated as follows: “On the foun- 
dation of a neutral language. under- 
standing one another, the peoples shall 
in concord form one great family cir- 
cle.” In Esperanto it reads: 


Sur neutrala lingva fundamento, 
Komprenante unu la alian, 

La popolog faros en konsento, 
Unu grandan rondon familian. 
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A Reading Menu for the Week 


THE CLOISTER AND THE HEARTH 
By Charles Reade 


N the days just before printing became 

popular, when men who copied manu- 

scripts in beautiful script were begin- 
ning to wonder whether this new in- 
vention would take away their jobs (it 
did), a youth named Gerard was working 
at this job in Holland. He was engaged 
to a girl named Margaret; her father had 
been a doctor ahead of his times, and she 
was as wise as she was good. But Fate 
seemed against them. For no fault of his 
own, Gerard had to fly for his life, and 
Margaret, to whom he had been secretly 
married, had great danger and trouble 
at home. But when Gerard takes to the 
road and works his way across Europe 
to Italy, the story begins to whirl you 
through so many adventures you can’t 
stop. I wonder why this book was never 
made into a movie! 

You can read this novel at fourteen, 
rushing through it because it is full of 
the adventures you love, and you can read 
it at my age and enjoy it even better, for 
quite other reasons. I know: I’ve done 
both. I’ve even taken it on a walking 
tour with my daughter, and we both read 
it eagerly in the evenings. (This was 
partly because it has the best walking 
tour in fiction.) Then, when you come to 
know more about the Middle Ages, and 
perhaps to travel through the countries 
Gerard crossed, you will find it as good 
as a guide-book to mediaeval Europe. 


ARIEL: THE LIFE OF SHELLEY 
By Andre Maurois 


HIS looks like a novel, and indeed, 
Shelley’s life was like one. There is 
even a certain amount of dialogue 

in M. Maurois’s story of his life, as a 
novel would have—but don’t think for 
this reason it is one of those “fictionized 
biographies” so popylar with lazy-minded 
people, books you can’t believe because 
you can’t pick out what is true from what 
is made up. Ariel sticks to the facts. 
Indeed, M. Maurois told me, when I asked 
him about it in Paris, that he had not 
meant the book to be translated: he 
thought English-speaking people knew all 
it tells about Shelley, and would wonder 
that a Frenchman should try to tell them 
what they knew already. So he wrote 
Ariel for Frenchmen, who might not be 
so well-informed about an English poet. 
You may object to one thing about the 
book, and I hope you do; it has little to 
say about his poetry; you would hardly 
think he wrote it if all you knew about 
him was what you learned here. But you 
can attend to this yourself; be sure to 
read Shelley’s poems as soon as you have 
finished his life, and see how they fit in to 
the story. The first poetry I bought with 
my own money was Shelley’s, and I don’t 
know when I’ve made a better investment. 

* * * 

The Cloister and the Hearth is in Everyman's 
Library, and Shelley’s poems, together with 
Keats, in one of the Modern Library Giants. 


Ariel is published in Appleton’s Dollar Library. 
—MAY LAMBERTON BECKER. 
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LANGSTON HUGHES 


DOWN-AND-OUTER in dark- 

town, a bright spittoon waited up- 

on by a colored boy, a deserted 

negress muttering against her 
“hard daddy,” these are themes typical 
of Langston Hughes’ poetical subjects. 
This negro poet focuses upon the modern 
personality of his race: the working, roam- 
ing, yearning, jazz-joyous black fellow. 
He never sings romantically about his 
color or with grievance against the “white 
folk” as so many negro poets do to the 
eventual wearying of their readers. “Mid- 
winter Blues” is written in one of his 
favorite forms. The repetition of the 
several lines in each stanza gives a croon- 
ing note to the poem based on the negro’ s 
expression in blues songs. 





One night several years ago, the un- 
known Langston Hughes, then a bus boy 
for a hotel, slipped three poems on the 
table of Vachel Lindsay, who was stopping 
there on a trip. That night, Lindsay read 
them in the lobby of the hotel. This led 
to the discovery of Hughes by the news- 
papers. A year later, 1926, when he was 
twenty-four, Hughes’ first volume, The 
Weary Blues, appeared; Fine Clothes to 
the Jew followed shortly. Since then, he 
tells us, he has “drunk palm wine on the 
Gold Coast, brought a monkey up the 
Niger and fallen into the Congo.” Re- 
cently he rough-traveled through Soviet 
Russia, Siberia and Japan. 


Midwinter Blues 


In the middle of the winter. 
Snow all over the ground. 

In the middle of the winter. 
Snow all over the ground— 

*Twas the night before Christmas 
My good man turned me down. 


Don’t know’s I'd mind his goin’ 

But he left me when the coal was low. 
Don’t know’s I'd mind his goin’ 

But he left me when the coal was low. 
Now, if a man loves a woman 

That ain’t no time to go. 


He tole me that he loved me 

But he must a been tellin’ a lie. 
He tole me that he loved me 

But he must a been tellin’ a lie. 
But he’s the only man Ill 

Love till the day I die. 


I'm gonna buy me a rose bud 

And plant it at my back door. 
Gonna buy me a rose bud 

And plant it at my back door. 
So when I’m dead they 

Won’t need no flowers from the store. 


Reprinted from the volume Fine Clothes to the 
Jew, by Langston Hughes, by permission of 
Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., publisher. 


—DOROTHY EMERSON. 








LITERARY LEADS 





If it is humanly possible for you to ob- 
tain such an out of the way periodical as 
the Wilson Bulletin for Librarians, look 
up the story “Lily Lamb for the Moun- 
tains” by Edna Holroyd Yelland in the 
September issue. . . . The author tells 
how she once established one of the county 
libraries which are more to California’s 
credit than her climate. ... It’s an ad- 
venturous and pathetic and an appealing 
tale. ... The author braved forest fires 
and sour Dutch farmers to carry books to 
print-hungry mountaineers. . County 
librarians, it seems, are quite as romantic 
as gold miners.... Have you been doing 
anything romantic this week? 


* 

Lawrence Tibbett is not only a fine 
artist; he is a fine fellow, too.... You'll 
believe this a lot sooner once you begin 
to read his story of his own career, 
“Along the Glory Road” in the American 
Magazine. ... It began in the August 
issue. ... You'll like his common-sense 
approach to music. He says the 
greatest musical experience he ever had 
was hearing 1,500 Negro children in a 
Birmingham high school sing Standin’ in 
the Need of Prayer.... You'll be thank- 
ful that you read this autobiography... . 
Tibbett, by the way, is about the only 
American performer who has starred on 
the radio, in the films, in grand opera, in 
light opera, and in concert . . . and when 
he went to Manual Arts H. S. in Los 
Angeles, he used to read Marx, Ingersoll, 
Emma Goldman, and Tolstoy. ... How 
did that influence his career? 

~ 


The September issue of Golden Book 
has a story by Chekhov and another by 
Katherine Mansfield. If you lack 
their works in your library, this is an op- 
portunity to compare the work of two 
short story writers whose hearts and 
heads have much in common.... It is an 
opportunity to read two excellent stories, 
too. 

© 

More. interesting than many a story 
about dogs, birds, or horses is the intro- 
duction to the praying mantis, an insect, 
in Nature for October. Step right 
up and meet the animal that waits, in an 
attitude of prayer, to gobble up all prey 
that come in sight. This religious 
looking beast is also given to duelling and 
cannibalism. What stories have you 
read about insects? . .. Try to make a 
literary zoo out of the animal stories you 
have read. Black Beauty and Peter 
Rabbit ought to start you off. 


. 

“Tutor to the Tsarevitch,” by Pierre 
Gilliard in the September Atlantic isn’t 
as funny as “I Played Fiddle for the 
Tsar,” as rendered by Ben Bernie, but 
it is a better story. ... It illustrates as 
well as anything how little the, reigning 
family of Russia influenced or even un- 
derstood the forces of the Revolution .. . 
and it tells of the unusual courage of the 
devoted family face to face with terror. 

* 

Langston Hughes (See Poetry Corner), 
whose verses talk about Negroes as they 
are, doesn’t like people who talk about 
Negroes as they aren't. ... He vents his 
exasperation with people who think 
Negroes are objets d’art instead of human 
beings in a satirical story in Scribner's 
September. . . . When you read about the 
Greenwich Village artist who hires the 
Negro gardener chiefly because she wants 
to paint him, you'll appreciate the irony 
of the title, “Slave on the Block.” ... 
There is a lot of humor in the story. 





The Poet 


(Concluded from page 5) 


But after me I seem to hear 


The wheels of Time near 


A fiery spirit ? bright and swift 


The Earth like Danae 

Like Danae the earth 

Under the stars the Earth like Danae 
lies. 


But he had got that right, too, nearly 
the whole of it, except one line, for 
which he had left a blank. 

I sat back and stared at his papers. 
What had gone wrong in that poor 
muddled brain? What fantastic trick 
had memory played upon him? I 
remembered how he had told me that 
he had quite given up reading the 
poets now, “for fear of being influ- 
enced,” though he had read them ex- 
tensively as a boy. Influenced, in- 
deed! The irony of it! 

And yet, you know, I still maintain 
that a poet was lost in him. I found 
among his papers one sonnet, which, 
with the obvious though partial ex- 
ception of the first line, I have so far 
been unable to trace to anybody else. 
It is not the kind of poetry which 
brought him downstairs to tell me 
that he had done something “really 
good”; it is, indeed, only a sonnet of 
a type which could be turned out in 
dozens by any competent rhymester, 
soaked in the conventions of English 
literature; the octet may pass muster, 
but the sextet is poor, as though scrib- 
bled down in a hurry; and probably 
I exaggerate the merit of the whole, 
being privy to the absolute truth 
which inspired it; but such as it is it 
may very well stand as his epitaph: 


When I am gone, say only this of me: 

He scorned the laurels and the praise of 
men, 

Alien to fortune and to fame; but then 

Add this: he plunged with Thetis in the 
sea; 

Lay naked with Diana in the shade; 

He knew what paths the wandering 
planets drew; 

He heard the music of the winds; he 
knew 

What songs the 
played. 


sirens sang; Arion 


Say this; no more; but when the shadows 
lengthen 
Across the greensward of your clois- 
tered turf, 
Remember one who 
strengthen 
And tuned his hearing by the line of 
surf. 
One who, too proud, passed ease and 
comfort by, 
But learned from Rome and Hesiod 
how to die. 


felt his sinews 


Reprinted from the volume “Thirty 
Clocks Strike The Hour,” by V. Sackville- 
West, by permission of Doubleday, Doran 
§ Co., publishers. 


Lady Sackville-West 


(Concluded from page 6) 


interests. The book is delicate in its 
humor and remarkable in the way in 
which characters secondary to Lady 
Slane are imbued with life. One of 
the most arresting bits of writing in 
the whole volume is a brief encounter 
toward the end between the very old 
Lady Slane and her young great- 
granddaughter and namesake—a flect- 
ing moment of complete sympathy and 
understanding. 

Family History is another view of 
English life, the story of Evelyn Jar- 
rold and Miles Vane-Merrick. It is 
a story of conflicting ideas of what 
constitutes “English aristocracy.” 

Thirty Clocks Strike the Hour is a 
collection of short sketches and 
stories. The title story is autobi- 
ographic and relates an episode in the 
young life of the author—a visit to 
her grandmother’s home in Paris and 
the memory of her grandmother's 
pride in the “thirty clocks” that 
strike in unison. “Gottefried Kuns- 
tler” tells of a girl suspected of 
witchcraft in medieval times; and 
“The Poet,” which is here reprinted, 
touches on an unexplained mystery of 
the human mind. 

The brief story of “The Poet” in- 
vites close reading. Imaginary or 
not, the central figure seems to possess 
the characteristics of many poets in 
one. There are the physical traits, 
the wild eyes, the tumbled hair, the 
sensitive nostrils, the weak but beau- 
tiful mouth, which call back a com- 
posite picture of the romantic poets, 
Byron, Shelley, and Keats. There 
are the signs of poverty, the intense 
introspection—even the cough to call 
to mind the conventional idea of the 
poet. Perhaps some portrait of the 
young Thomas Chatterton is in the 
author’s ‘mind, or some shadow of 
Edgar Allan Poe. At any rate the 
pen picture drawn by Lady Sackville- 
West of Nicholas Lambarde, as he 
lies dead in his disordered lodging, is 
not at all unlike the painting, so often 
reproduced, of the dead Chatterton in 
his attic room. 

The story itself, however, shows 
one whose desire to be a poet led him 
in paths diametrically opposed to 
those of that sad young soul. Chat- 
terton, in his eagerness for fame, 
manufactured a number of poems, 
which for a time deceived people, 
purporting to be the work of an 
imaginary fifteenth century man by 
the name of Thomas Rowley. But 
the papers of Nicholas Lambarde re- 
vealed a twist of the mind of an en- 
tirely different character. Possessed 
of a photographic memory, the dead 
man had unconsciously reproduced, in 
whole or in part, much of the English 
literature he had read in his youth— 


SCHOLASTIC 


English . Section 


the Elizabethan sonneteers and the 
poetry of Keats; yet all the time feel- 
ing that somewhere deep in his mind 
and heart there lay the perfect poem 
which would give him immortality. 
Fearful of being “influenced,” he -had 
held himself back from reading of 
any kind, and this fact makes all the 
more tragic the unconscious plagiar- 
ism which was his only contribution 
to the literature of the world. 


How to Tell Good Books 


(Continued from page 7) 


ferent, which is this: There is a 
conflict between character and char- 
acter, or between character and sub- 
ordinate character, or as in Robinson 
Crusoe and some of Conrad’s stories, 
between character and circumstance. 
The action grows out of this collision 
of character upon character. Robin- 
son Crusoe did what he did because he 
was self-reliant, energetic, bold in in- 
vention, optimistic, as also did the 
narrator in Conrad’s story “Youth.” 
Had either been weaklings, then there 
would have been no story—or at best 
the bald tale of failure. Because 
David Balfour and Alan Breck were 
the men Stevenson pictures, events had 
to fall out as they did. The action, 
in all good novels, is the result of 
conflict and collision. But, as in a 
game of chess, the characters have 
their definite limitations, and can move 
only in the way their destiny permits. 

Indeed, the chess analogy fits very 
well. You have, on the board, sixteen 
men opposed to sixteen, with each 
piece very definitely limited in its 
scope of action; but out of the colli- 
sion of character (or piece) upon char- 
acter, the game grows so that the pos- 
sible endings are beyond computation. 
What happens in a game of chess, as 
in a good novel, does happen because 
well-defined characters act according’ 
to their natures. But to attempt ‘to’ 
play a game of chess in plot fashion, 
deciding in the beginning how the end 
should fall out, saying that such a 
king should stand on such a square, 
and other pieces on other squares, 
would be something to excite ridicule. 

So true it is that fictional characters 
are characters indeed, that the corre- 
spondence of authors is rich in refer- 
ences showing how a creation, once 
conceived, starts acting on its own ac- 
count; and it is not uncommon to find 
authors expressing wonder as to how 
a novel will end. Or we have the 
spectacle of that master-delineator of 
character, Thomas Hardy, who threw 
away his first novel upon discovering 
that plot was nothing and characteri- 
zation everything. You have Dickens 
moved to tears at the death of Little 
Nell; Bret Harte identifying himself 

(Concluded on page 28) 
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Social Studies Section 


RADIO: 


Government Monopoly 
or Private Enterprise? 


A DEBATE Prepared by H. L. EWBANK, Ph. D. 


Head of Department of Speech, University of Wisconsin 


RESOLVED: That the United States should 
adopt the essential features of the British 
system of radio control and operation. . 


Introduction 


ilies in the United States owned radio 

receiving sets. In the ten years that 
had elapsed since the first program was 
put on the air, radio had become and has 
remained one of the most potent forces 
at work on what writers of the moment 
are pleased to call “the American scene.” 
Its power to mold the minds of the mil- 
lions of regular listeners is greater than 
that possessed by the stage or the motion 
picture; it exercises a greater influence 
than school or church. At least, that is 
the opinion of commercial advertisers who 
have built the American radio system, and 
of those educators who have seriously 
considered its possible uses in the class- 
room and in adult education. 

If this be true, the control of radio is a 
matter of supreme importance; yet it is a 
problem which has received but little at- 
tention. These are the reasons that moved 
the directors of high school debating 
leagues in some thirty states to choose as 
the proposition for this year’s debates the 
question mentioned above. 

We are here concerned with the control 
of what is commonly called “the broad- 
casting band.” The framers of the ques- 
tion did not intend that the discussion 
should include arguments concerning the 
proper disposition of the long and short 
wave channels which are not at present 
used for ordinary broadcasting purposes. 
Nor is it intended that there be a discus- 
sion of the relative merits of municipal or 
state control on the one hand, and of 
federal ownership and operation on the 
other. 

Those of vou who have debated ques- 
tions proposing government ownership of 
any public utility will immediately see 
that many of the arguments 
for and against “govern- 
ment in _ business” apply 
here with equal force. There 
are, however, certain other 
arguments arising out of 
the limited supply of radio 
facilities and the fact that 
radio waves. cross interna- 
tional boundaries, which set 
this question apart from the 
others. For instancé, the 
number of broadcasting 
channels available for the 
world is limited; of this 
number some 89 are, by in- 
ternational agreement, as- 
signed to the United States. 

This number certainly will 
not be increased and will 
probably be lessened as 
other nations develop their 


t 1930, fifty-two percent of the fam- 


radio systems and present their claims for 
more channels. 

There are in the United States at pres- 
ent, on these 89 channels, more than 600 
broadcasting stations. Of this number 
about 45 have been granted “cleared chan- 
nels.” This means that one station is 
given, for a period of time, the exclusive 
use of that channel and the right to use 
practically unlimited power. The remain- 
ing stations have local or regional .rights 
on the other 44 channels, and their power 
is restricted so that their signals carry, 
in many instances, for only a few miles. 
The unit of power is the watt. Stations 
vary in power from 50 or 100 watts for 
the local stations, to 50,000 watts, and 
more, for those operating on cleared chan- 
nels. Sunlight reduces by about three- 
quarters the effective range of radio 
waves. For this reason, comparatively 
small stations can be heard for great dis- 
tances at night. 

With this information before us, it be- 
comes evident that “the air” is not free 
to all; that only a limited number of peo- 
ple can use it at any one time; that, when 
the Federal Radio Commission gives one 
private enterprise the right to advertise 
its products over the air, it is by this act 
depriving others of that privilege. The 
broadcasting stations do not acquire prop- 
erty rights on the ether; they are given 
permission to use it for periods of six 
months. When this time has expired, or 
when it is*shown that they are not using 
their rights to further “the public inter- 
est, convenience, or necessity,” they may 
be ordered to cease broadcasting and the 
amount invested in station and studios 
will be largely lost. 

This is by no means a complete state- 
ment of the historical background of the 
question. That can only be acquired by a 
study of the origin and development of 
the Federal Radio Commission in the 
United States and the British Broadcast- 
ing Corporation in Great Britain. The 
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THE DEBATE OF THE YEAR 


The subject of this debate was adopted 
by the National University Extension Asso- 
ciation and its affiliated high school de- 
bating leagues in 30 states as the official 
debate question of the year. Dr. Ewbank, a 
member of the Association's executive com- 
mittee, has made a special study of the 
question, and his discussion, briefs, and ref- 
erences bear the stamp of authority. 














question before us may be stated some- 
what as follows: “Should our limited 
broadcasting facilities be allotted to com- 
mercial concerns for use in their adver- 
tising campaigns, with cultural and infor- 
mational uses subordinate to the primary 
aim of selling goods; or, should they be 
used by the government, and at public 
expense, as an integral part of the educa- 
tional and recreational program?” 


The Case for the Affirmative 
The affirmative must argue for a com- 
plete reorganization of our radio system. 
The British system, which they would sub- 
stitute, involves the formation of a gov- 
ernment monopoly which would take over 
existing stations at a valuation fixed by 
a board appointed for that purpose. This 
monopoly would be placed under the di- 
rection of a board of directors that would 
not be subject to direct political inter- 
ference and that would have disinterested 
service to the public as their sole aim. 
The stations would be organized into one 
system, eliminating many serving the same 
areas, and creating others in regions not 
well supplied. There would be no adver- 
tising; no individual or group would be 
permitted to buy time on the air. The 
costs would be met by a license fee on 
each radio receiver, amounting, as in Eng- 
land, to about $2.50 a year. (In England 
only one-third of the fee goes to the Cor- 
poration, the remainder to the Govern- 
ment.) The programs would be con- 
structed to provide whole- 
some recreation, useful vo- 
cational information, and 
programs of high cultural 
value for the listening public. 
Advocates of this, system 
point out that the license is 
not a compulsory tax. At 
present, the cost of the 
radio programs is borne by 
all who buy the advertised 
articles; whereas, under the 
proposed system only those 
who care to listen would 
pay. The governing board 
must please the public or 
the number of licenses will 
dwindle and the enterprise 
would fail. Thus, the public 
is protected from the danger 
of programs that are too 
(Continued on Next Page) 
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A Visit to the B.B.C. 


By ALICE KEITH 


Miss Keith, formerly Director of the 
American School of the Air (Columbia 
Broadcasting System), has just returned 
from an extended stay in Europe, where 
she studied the British and other foreign 
radio systems at first hand. 


N order to get an adequate idea of the 

efficiency of the British Broadcasting 

Corporation one should visit Broad- 
casting House in London. 

The very architecture, modern and prac- 
tical but thoroughly artistic, creates an 
atmosphere of dignity. As you enter, you 
feel almost as though you were in a col- 
lege building. The theatrical atmosphere 
of the typical American radio station is 
lacking. A businesslike information clerk 
instead of a barrage of receptionists and 
pages greets you and sees that you are 
taken through the studios. 

The organization of the B.B.C. is quite 
different from the organization of broad- 
casting activities in America. The Cor- 
poration, licensed by the Post Office De- 
partment and financed by one-third of 
the ten shilling fees received from radio 
owners, is responsible for both national 
and regional broadcasts. A central coun- 
cil with real authority plans the educa- 
tional talks and four area councils are 
concerned chiefly with organized listening. 

School broadcasts have been operating 
successfully since 
1927. They are planned 
@ year in advance 
with the advice of 
educational author- 
ities. Music, English 
pronunciation, and 
modern languages are 
presented as in the 
classroom. Geography 
talks with illustrative 
music and sound 
effects, English liter- 
ature readings, nature 
study periods, and 
history dramas are 
presented as “illumi- 
nation™ courses, while 
lectures in biology, 
hygiene. and rural 
science are also given 
to older students. 

Publications are 
used intelligently and 
continuously. The Radio Times, a weekly 
magazine containing advance information 
about programs, has two million subscrib- 
ers and The Listener, devoted chiefly to 
reprints of lectures, has sixty thousand 
subscribers. Illustrated pamphlets are 
supplied in connection with adult educa- 
tion and school broadcasts. 

There is no confli¢t between radio and 
the press. as in America. where cooper- 
ation is practically impossible. The press 
in this country resents the fact that radio 
has taken over much of its advertising. 
that it disseminates news, and ‘charges 
advertising rates for radio programs like 
“The March of Time.” The aims of the 
British Broadcasting Corporation are to- 


tally different from those of the Amer- 
ican system which depends for support 
upon advertising. It is not necessary to 
“sell” huge audiences in England. The 
intelligent minorities are taken into con- 
sideration, and the welfare as well as the 
amusement of the masses is of great con- 
cern to broadcasters. 

In America the final censorship of most 
programs is in the hands of advertisers, 
while in England specialists in different 
fields, educators, and artists are free to 
work out ideas. A whole evening may 
be devoted to a play, an opera, a sym- 
phony, or a musical comedy without 
fifteen-minute interruptions by adver- 
tisers 

If one word could describe the British 
Broadcasting Corporation, it would be 
“stability.” The Government receives a 
substantial income through license fees, 
instead of spending $400,000 annually on 
a Federal Radio’ Commission as does the 
United States Government. The economic 
waste brought about by the financial fail- 
ure of small stations unable to pay their 
way by advertising; the expense of legal 
battles between University Extention De- 
partments, privately owned stations, and 
chains; the defensive warfare of the au- 
thors, publishers and artists; the count- 
less political entanglements that require 
lobbying in national and state legislatures; 


the fear of having li- 
censes revoked by the 
Federal Radio Commis- 
sion; the competition 
with electrical transcrip- 
tion; the organized pro- 
tests of educators and 
parents; and any number 
of other evils existent in 
the United States can 
not be found in England. 
The British people own 
the air, and whatever 
profit there is goes back 
to them through the Gov- 
ernment in the form of 
intelligent programs. 


SCHOLASTIC 
RADIO DEBATE 


(Continued from preceding page) 


dull or too limited in audience appeal. 

The case for the affirmative might run 
somewhat as follows: (We are here pre- 
senting assertions that would have to be 
supported by evidence gathered from 
sources mentioned in the bibliography). 
1. Radio, under the present system, is not 
serving the public interest. 

A. Commercial stations get free use of 
the ether, which is public property. They 
use these rights for their own private 
profit. Sometimes uses are beneficial to 
the listener, but often the programs con- 
tain advertising of doubtful accuracy and 
questionable taste. Commercial adver- 
tisers cannot be expected to provide edu- 
cational and cultural programs for limited 
groups’ of listeners. 

B. Two large chains at present have a 
virtual monopoly of radio facilities. The 
monopoly extends to telephone and tele- 
graph companies, whose lines are used for 
chain hook-ups, as well as to theatrical 
companies who provide much of the radio 
program. It will soon be possible for a 
few men to control what shall and shall 
not be said over the radio. This is a 
menace to freedom of speech. 

C. Under the present system education 
is given little place on the air. Profits. 
not culture, is the motive. 

Il. These weaknesses cannot be remedied 
under the present system. 

A. Commercial advertisers are, of neces- 
sity, interested in selling their products. 

(Continued on page 28) 


(To the left) The striking modern- 
istic building of the British Broad- 
casting Company in London. (Be- 
low) Radio City in New York. 
The circle shows the N.B.C. studios 
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Social Studies Section 


“ 


How Can “Purchasing Power Be Distributed? 


_ Studying 
the New Deal and 


Its Chances of Success 


N the September 23 issue we re- 

viewed the spectacular legisla- 

tive achievements of the Roose- 

velt administration and set the 
stage for beginning a critical study 
of the N.R.A. 


Two Opposed Views 


Confronted by the threatened col- 
lapse of the economic system, leaders 
and experts are divided into two 
camps: (1) the defenders of the ex- 
isting system of private ownership 
of the means of production; (2) the 
advocates of experimentation with a 
new system. The former, in general, 
include the owners of property, prac- 
tically all business men, politicians 
in and out of government, most stu- 
dents of economics, and the bulk of 
the American people. The latter, a 
much smaller group, include many 
thoughtful engineers, experimentally- 
minded economists, sociologists, and 
liberal citizens—in general, the sci- 
entific students of the economic and 
social system. 

The first group—the defenders of 
things as they are—maintain that the 
economic system moves in the grip 
of inexorable “law,” that the recur- 
rence of “business cycles” is inevi- 
table, that we are now slowly recov- 
ering from one of the worst of these, 
but that all we need do is to hold 
fast, produce, buy, spread confidence, 
and we'll “come back.” They grant 
that the recent depression is more 
violent than earlier ones and that the 
economic world is changing. 


By HAROLD RUGG, Ph.D. 


Scholastic Social Studies Editor 


highest standard of living commensu- 
rate with their physical and human 
resources ? 

Now this division among the lead- 
ers should remind American youth in 
school that there is only one possible 
position that they can take in the 
matter, namely, that of the impartial 
student of the system. They must 
examine it critically—its history, the 
factors that produced it, the most 
objective facts that can be assembled 
about its resources and its produc- 
tiveness. They must confront frank- 
ly its weaknesses as well ‘as its ex- 
cellences. One supreme attitude will 
emerge from such a study—that of 
following the facts to their inescap- 
able conclusion, whether that conclu- 
sion be to perpetuate the existing 
order or to thoroughly reconstruct it. 


Where Does the N.R.A. Stand? 


Even today, after six months of 
the New Deal, it is, perhaps, too 
early to say with assurance. The 
daily press is full of pronouncements 
concerning it. Conservative defend- 
ers of capitalism say that President 
Roosevelt is pushing the country 
into “state socialism.” Exponents of 
reconstruction reply that the N.R.A. 
has made no fundamental changes in 
the prevailing system, that it will 
merely initiate a kind of “state capi- 
talism,” imposing government regu- 
lation on private business, in fact, 
buttressing business and guarantee- 
ing it a fair return. 


But most of the critics agree that, 
for the first time in a century of de- 
pressions, our national government is 
concentrating its efforts on providing 
purchasing power for the consumer. 
Since this is perhaps the most unique 
single contribution of the New Deal, 
we should explore its significance. To 
do so, we must study two important 
concepts: (1) consumer; (2) pur- 
chasing power. 


Who Are Consumers? 


The terms “consumer,” “labor,” 
“the public,” etc., have often been 
used as though they constituted sepa- 
rate and mutually exclusive groups in 
the American population. Now, in 
reality, who are consumers? All of 
us, the 127,000,000 Americans who 
buy food, shelter, and clothing; who 
are transported in vehicles, who tele- 
phone, telegraph, or otherwise com- 
municate with one another; who go 
to the movies, dance in music halls, 
look at pictures; who engage the 
services of physicians, dentists, law- 
yers, ministers, teachers, architects, 
engineers. You and I, all of us, are 
consumers, 

There are indirect impersonal con- 
sumers as well as direct human con- 
sumers, and these play a tremendous 
part in our modern economic system. 
All businesses — corporations, part- 
nerships, and individuals—are con- 
sumers of this sort. They consume 
raw materials, power, other things 
which have to be manufactured. For 
example, steel mills con- 





But they infer from such 
facts that the system of 
private ownership itself is 
essentially sound and that 
each person must be pre- 
pared to make any neces- 
sary sacrifices to keep it 
going. 

The second group — the 
scientific students of society 
— insist that the economic 
problem should be attacked 
from a different angle— 
that of determining the 
physical needs of the people 
and the physical resources 
of the continent and of set- 
ting up a system which will 
produce the necessary goods 
and distribute them to the 


sume iron ore, limestone, 
coal, electricity, tools, ma- 
chines, oil, and an endless 
number of other things. 
Some of these they own, 
but many of them they have 
to buy. The same is true 
of all other industries. 
Now, how do copsumers 
get the things that they 
consume? In self-sufficient 
communities, like those of 
our earlier frontiers, most 
people produced their 
physical things themselves, 
from the soil, the forests, 
the plants and animals and 
other natural resources. 
But, in our modern inter- 
dependent economic system 











people. Hence this group 
asks: What kind of eco- 
nomic “social system will 


give to all the people the 





This British cartoonist in “News of the World" (London) portrays 
President Roosevelt as egging on the Consumption dog 
take his own tail (Production). “It's your only chance 


meal," he says. 


most people purchase from 
others the things they con- 
sume. Most things—land, 
minerals, factories,  rail- 


to over- 
@ squore 
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roads, power plants, etc.—are owned 
privately, by individuals or groups 
who have legally the right to operate 
them or to let them stand idle, and to 
buy or sell them. Some of these 


things are so essential to the very 


safety of the peoples’ lives that the 
government would have to step in and 
run them if their private owners with- 
held them from use. We call such 
industries “public utilities.” Never- 
theless it is a most important point 
that private owners of most business 
enterprises have never been definitely 
restricted as to how much they pro- 
duce and when they produce it. Up 
to now, government has never scien- 
tifically studied the needs of the 
people and dictated to industry and 
agriculture that what they produce 
shall fit the needs of the people. Be- 
hind the scenes of the N.R.A., one 
growing group of actors is asking for 
the opportunity to enact that next 
step of the drama of modern life. 
Whether the N.R.A. will go to that 
length in its reconstruction is one of 
the crucial questions of the day. 

Our established system, therefore, 
is a system of private production, 
built upon a scheme of private buy- 
ing and selling. Hence the method 
of distributing purchasing power to 
the people is a matter of prime im- 
portance. This the N.R.A. has seen 
clearly. 


What Is Purchasing Power? 


Now what is purchasing power? 
Is it the “money” with which we buy 
things? No, the money is merely 
the “medium of exchange.” Behind 
the money is the real purchasing 
power. What is it? 

A variety of things. For most 
people in the modern world, it is the 
work they do. Most laborers, 
mechanics, executives, bosses, clerks, 
teachers, lawyers, doctors, engineers, 
and government officials have pur- 
chasing power only when they work. 
This is true of more than 90 per 
cent of the American people. (Some 
of these may have “saved” money, 
kept it in a really safe place where 
no bankruptcies, bank failures, or 
sly tricks of financial manipulators 
can take it from them; these will 
have purchasing power as long as 
their money lasts.) 


But there are in the population 
perhaps 3,000,000 people, owners of 
something or other, who continue to 
receive purchasing power even though 


they do not work. This comes to 
them largely as “unearned income” 
in a great many different forms— 
rent, interest, bonuses, profits, divi- 
dends, speculation; and such recog- 
nized illegitimate sources as gambling, 
racketeering, and outright graft. 
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Who Controls Purchasing Power? 


Now, really to understand the 
fundamental difficulties with our 
economic system and to evaluate 
soundly the program of the N.R.A. 
we must grasp the control over pur- 
chasing power exercised by these two 
groups—the minority of “owners” 
and the mass of the people. In the 
turmoil of swift exploitation that 
marked the beginnings of industrial 
society, a few shrewd and energetic 
people, not over 5 or 10 per cent of 
the population, succeeded in captur- 
ing a very large percentage of the 
national purchasing power. This is 
shown by the Federal income tax re- 
ports. Even in times of great pros- 
perity, as in 1925, one-tenth of the 
people received one-third of the na- 
tional income. . While three thou- 
sandths of one percent (0.003%) of 
the people received on the average 
an annual purchasing power of $2,- 
000,000 per person and about 15 per 
cent received an average of $2700, 
the great rank and file of the people 
—more than 85 per cent—received 
less than the minimum set by the 
Treasury to require reports of an- 
nual income. Furthermore, recent 
analyses of the nation’s annual income 
show from one-third to one-half of it 
coming from interest, dividends, prof- 
its, and the like, not from wages or 
salaries paid for. services rendered. 
This not only turns over to a small 
fraction of the population a large 
share of the purchasing power, but 
gives to it also virtual control over 
the whole purchasing power. 

The wealthy can spend compara- 
tively little of their purchasing power 
for consumers’ goods. There is an 
obvious limit to the amount of food, 
shelter, clothing, transportation, and 
recreation that one person or family 
can buy and use. In the past these 
receivers of large incomes have re- 
invested much of it in new factories, 
mines, buildings, power plants, and 
the like. But today that is imprac- 
ticable because of the lack of pur- 
chasing power among the people to 
buy the products that would be made. 

Now it is perfectly clear that our 
present economic system cannot be 
carried on unless sufficient purchas- 
ing power can soon be distributed to 
all the people to enable them to buy 
the goods produced. Yet at least one- 
fourth of our people today have lost 
practically all their purchasing 
power. We confront the incredible 
situation that although we possess 
enormous natural resources and a 
giant industrial system, we keep 
much of it idle. The consequence is 
that although the national plant, if 
operated at full capacity, could pro- 
duce all the physical necessities, com- 
forts, and luxuries that the people 
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could use; actually about a third of 
the people are living close to the 
borderline of physical want. 

As critical students of the New 
Deal, therefore, we must focus our 
analysis on the effort of the N.R.A. 
to spread adequate purchasing power 
among the people. And we must 
know what we mean by “adequate.” 
Do we mean merely enough to keep 
body and mind together? Or do we 
mean enough to give every man, 
woman, and child the highest stand- 
ard of living that the maximum oper- 
ation of the national production plant 
could guarantee? 


What Is Our Potential Productivity? 


Official findings of engineers assure 
us that the nation’s power plants, 
machines, and factories can be made 
so efficient that all needed physical 
goods can be produced with a start- 
lingly short working week, perhaps 
even less than twenty hours. The 
recent Society of Industrial En- 
gineers’ report concludes that the 
present productive power of our 
economic system could be multiplied 
eighty-fold—if we put it all to work! 
Such facts must be borne in mind in 
scrutinizing the N.R.A. plan for a 
forty hour week at a minimum of 
only $15 a week. Can a decent liy- 
ing be had on $15 a week? Should 
a people be satisfied with such a 
minimum when the full operation of 
the industrial plant would give them 
three, four, or five times as much? 
This question must be answered in 
the near future. 

We must ask other pertinent ques- 
tions as we study the current situa- 
tion: 

1. For example, to what extent will the 
acts of the N.R.A. increase purchasing | 
power more rapidly than the cost of living. 
increases ? 3 

2. Will industrialists voluntarily submit, 
to public control; will they bargain fairly, 
with labor? Will they be content with 
merely a “fair return” on investment? 

3. We shall ask whether, under our ex- 
isting system, we can devise a unit of 
money—a “dollar”’—which will always be 
worth the same amount; whether prices 
can be set in proportion to costs, plus a 
fair return to the private owner. 

4. We shall ask whether banking and 
the buying and selling of securities can be 
done privately without exploiting the 
people as a whole. 

5. We shall ask whether six per cent 
interest, or any other such amount, can be 
paid on $200,000,000,000 of domestic debt, 
and in addition vast dividends, profits, 
bonuses, and salaries, to owners of indus- 
trial property, and also give every man, 
woman and child in America a decent 
standard of life. 

6. Finally, we shall ask whether democ- 
racy will spend as liberally for cultural 
reconstruction as it does for the protection 
of its economic institutions; whether or 
not we shall perpetuate the inequalities in 
the social income at the expense of the 
intelligence of our children and the beauty 
of our lives. 
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Since the rise of Adolf Hitler has 
switched the international spotlight from 
Manchuria or Moscow to Munich, maga- 
zines and newspapers have been flooded 
with “The Truth About Germany”... . 
To date, writers who are, to say the least, 
unfriendly toward the Nazis have been 
deing most of the shouting.... But now 
that 150 American writers are living in 
Germany as the personal guests of the 
Hitler government, this country is prob- 
ably in for a barrage of articles which 
will all describe Germany as a new Val- 
halla. 
+ 

It is hardly possible for anyone to form 
an unbiased opinion in the face of so 
much argument . .. but it will at least 
satisfy your curiosity to glance over a 
few of the articles listed here... . 

. 

Dorothy Thompson, who doesn’t need to 
trade on the reputation of her husband, 
Sinclair Lewis, is back from the Rhine- 
land with enough material to keep a good 
reporter going for a year. ... She has 
published a book, I Saw. Hitler, and sev- 
eral articles including one in the Saturday 
Evening Post during July (if you save 
your copies) and one in Scribner's for 
September. 

* 

George Britt leaned over backwards 
trying to be fair to the Nazis in a series, 
“Hitler's Germany,” in the Scripps-How- 
ard papers early in September, and he 
wrote what the city room boys call “some 
good dope”. . Perhaps your library 
has the paper files. . 

. 


Some sensational tid-bits about “Hitler 
and His Gang” appear in the Living Age 
for July in company with two other 
German articles in the Persons and Per- 
sonages department. . . . e magazine 
also offers “Hitler Will Stay” by Clifford 
Sharp in August and “A Nazi to Roose- 
velt” by Hellmuth Magers in September. 
... The last two articles named are pro- 
Hitler, but they find many contradictions 
in other articles in the same issues. .. . 

* 

Germany Turns the Clock Back by 
Edgar Ansel Mowrer, who has been exiled 
from Germany to Japan for speaking his 
mind about Germans, is still the out- 
standing book on the Nazi revolution. . . . 
German officials told his employers that 
the government Could no longer be re- 
sponsible for Mr. Mowrer’s safety in Ber- 
lin... . On a level with Mowrer’s work 
is Germany Enters the Third Reich by 
Dr. Calvin Hoover, a Duke University 
professor who, by the way, is superbly 
impartial in his analysis. 


+ 
An excellent documentary summary of 
the official acts by which the Nazis have 
crushed the German Jews is published in 
a pamphlet, “The Jews in Nazi Germany”. 
It may be obtained free of charge 
from the American Jewish Committee, 171 
Madison Avenue, New York. ... For 
studying history first hand instead of 
through the words of an interpreter, the 
documentary selections are extremely 
useful. 


« 
From the beginning, public attention 
has been diverted from the general policy, 
or lack of policy, of the Nazis to such 
sideshows as the Jewish persecution, sup- 
pression of parties and newspapers, en- 
croachment on Austria, and the bland pro- 
pesal to swap a slice of Russia for the 
Polish corridor. . . . The most popular 
(Conoluded on page 28) 
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By KENNETH M. GOULD 
The End of Child Labor? 


N the hullabaloo over the labor pro- 

visions of the NRA there is danger of 

losing sight of the effect of the recov- 
ery program on child labor. One of the 
first and clearest gains of the Blue Eagle 
campaign was the practical attainment, 
at one stroke of the President’s pen, of a 
great social objective which twenty years 
of agitation had failed to achieve. The 
President’s Re-employment Agreement, 
popularly known as the “Blanket Code,” 
pledges its signers “not to employ any 
person under 16, except that persons be- 
tween 14 and 16 may be employed, out- 
side of mechanical or manufacturing in- 
dustries, for not more than three hours a 
day between 7 A.M. and 7 P.M., in such 
hours as will not interfere with school 
work.” 





Kirby, in N. Y. World-Telegram 
“UNWEPT, UNHONORED, AND 
UNSUNG!" 


The same clause, with minor modifica- 
tions, is being written into the codes of 
each industry. First to adopt it, and vol- 
untarily (to the credit of the National 
Textile Institute), was the textile indus- 
try, which had long been a synonym for 
legions of slave-driven children. Humane 
employers hitherto had opposed child la- 
bor, but were held back from abolishing 
it by the competition of more unscrupu- 
lous bosses and by the prohibition of 
trade agreements under the Anti-Trust 
laws, which are now temporarily sus- 
pended by the NRA. 

There are, however, many exceptions 
and loopholes still. Newsboys, telegraph 
boys, and other street trades are little 
supervised, and practically nothing has 
been accomplished toward protecting chil- 
dren in agriculture. In sugar-beet fields, 
cotton fields, and cranberry bogs thou- 
sands of children are still working long 
hours. Young girls are abused as home 
servants by many well-meaning house- 
wives. The 1930 Census showed 667,118 
children under 15 years gainfully em- 
ployed. This was a marked improvement 
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from 1910 and 1920. But over one third 
of these were between 10 and 13 years, 
and 11.3 per cent of the total child popu- 
lation under 17 years was still employed. 

The chief impetus to the recent decline 
of child labor has been not humanitarian, 
but economic. Industries employ children, 
of course, because they can get them for a 
fraction of adult wages, and because des- 
titute families need the few pennies their 
children can bring home. But in a period 
when all jobs have shrunk and millions of 
men are unable to get work, it becomes 
even more of a social crime to give some 
of the remaining jobs to children. The 
NRA outlawed child labor as a logical re- 
sult of its efforts to spread work and con- 
suming power through the adult unem- 
ployed masses. 

The temporary provisions of the NRA 
must be succeeded by permanent legisla- 
tion, however, if we are not to relapse 
next year. Child labor, like other indus- 
trial matters under the Constitution, has 
been left to state control. And the states 
are notoriously uneven in their standards. 
Many states still have no age limit for 
child workers; others let them go to work 
at 14 or even younger without regard to 
their health or educational standing. Com- 
pulsory school laws are not enforced in 
many states, and some permit them to 
work at night or in dangerous trades. It 
was this condition that led to the passage 
by Congress in 1916 of the first Federal 
child labor law, prohibiting interstate com- 
merce in goods made by child labor. This 
law (not the Amendment, as inadvertent- 
ly stated last week) was declared uncon- 
stitutional by the Supreme Court in 1918. 

Child welfare workers then massed their 
efforts behind the proposed Child Labor 
Amendment of 1924, which would give 
Congress power to regulate labor under 
18 years. Between 1924 and 1932 only six 
states ratified this amendment (Ariz., 
Ark., Calif., Colo., Mont., Wis.), while not 
less than 26 rejected it. During 1933, 
however, nine additional states have rati- 
fied (Mich. N. D., Ohio, Ore.. Wash., 
N. H., N. J., Til, Okla.), including some 
which reconsidered their original action. 
Ratification is now pending in several 
other legislatures, and if 21 more states 
adopt it, the amendment will become ef- 
fective. This revival of interest seems due 
partly to a growing belief that chilli labor 
is no longer profitable. The National 
Manufacturers’ Association has been the 
consistent foe of all efforts to abolish 
child labor. 

When child labor is finally conquered, 
chief credit will belong to a few stalwart 
social idealists, notably Dr. Owen R. Love- 
joy, long secretary of the National Child 
Labor Committee, Miss Grace Abbott, 
chief of the Federal Children’s Bureau, 
and the late Julia Lathrop, who have 
labored early and late to erase this blot 
upon our civilization. If you want com- 
plete information to back up the child 
labor drive in your state, write the 
N.C. L. C. at 419 Fourth Ave., N. Y. C. 
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Nazis Try Communists for “Arson” 







WAS the fire in 
the Reichstag 
the work of the 
defendants or of the men 
who are now the rulers of 
Germany?” asked George 

Branting, Swedish lawyer, 
in a report to an interna- 
tional committee of law- 
yers investigating the 

Reichstag fire. Last month 
in London a mock trial 
was held by this group to 
find the answer to Dr. 
Branting’s question. In an- 
nouncing its findings, the 
committee asserted that 
“grave grounds exist for 
suspecting that the Reichs- 
tag was set afire by or on 
behalf of leading person- 
alities of the National So- 
cialist party.” It exoner- 
ated four of the five de- 
fendants, declared its be- 
lief that the fifth is not a 
Communist, and found that 
“no connection whatever 
could be traced between 
the Communist party and 
the burning of the Reichs- 
tag.” Significantly, it 
pointed out that “the hap- 
pening of such a fire at 
the period in question was of great advan- 
tage to the National Socialist party.” 

When President von Hindenburg ap- 
pointed Adolph Hitler Reichskanzler on 
Jan. 30 of this year he did so on condition 
that a Coalition Cabinet be formed in 
which Nationalists outnumbered Nazis 
eight to three. Twice before Hitler had 
declined such a post in such a Cabinet, 
demanding “all or nothing.” But this pol- 
icy had. cost him the allegiance of some of 
his followers, and when the third oppor- 
tunity came he accepted the compromise. 
Together the Nazis and the Nationalists 
held less than 42 per cent of the total 
Reichstag seats. Elections to confirm the 
new government were called for March 5. 
There was a good chance that in the elec- 
tions Communists might continue to gain 
at the expense of Nazis and compel the 
new Cabinet’s dissolution. Their exist- 
ence was a perpetual threat to Hitler’s 
power. If they could be outlawed, his 
party would have a majority of Reichstag 
seats to give a Nazi Cabinet carte blanche. 

On the night of Feb. 27 the windows of 
the’ Reichstag glowed red _ with fire. 
Flames were first seen at about 9:15 P. M. 
It was ten minutes before any fire ap- 
paratus arrived. Inside the building a 
policeman had smelt smoke, surprised a 
group of men making their escape, and 
seized one of them. The captive turned 
out to be a young Dutchman, Van der 
Lubbe; he was dressed only in trousers; 
in his hip pocket he carried a Communist 
leaflet, a Dutch passport, a membership 
ecard in the Dutch Communist Party, and 
several photographs of himself. 

While the building was burning, Chan- 
cellor Hitler, Dr. Goebbels, and Captain 
Goering arrived on the scene and immedi- 
ately accused Communists of having set 
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WHO SET THE TORCH? 


The ruins of the main chamber in the Reichstag building. 


the fire. It is said that all three had re- 
turned that day to Berlin from speaking 
trips in various parts of the Reich. Fif- 
teen hundred Communists were promptly 
arrested, with warrants apparently made 
out in advance. Both the Communist and 
the Socialist parties were suppressed. The 
next day German newspapers announced 
that the fire had been a pre-arranged sig- 
nal for a Communist revolution, nipped in 
the bud by the alert Nazis. There is no 
record that any Communist in Germany 
responded to the “signal.” But Germans 
became hysterical at the news, and in the 
elections gave Hitler an overwhelming 
victory. When the Reichstag met, the 81 
Communist deputies returned were placed 
under arrest, and Chancellor Hitler was 
given dictatorial powers. 

Of the many Communists arrested after 
the fire, four were charged with aiding 
Van der Lubbe in arson. They are Dr. 
Ernst Torgler, well-known German Com- 
munist leader, and three Bulgarians. 
After long delay, they were brought to 
trial in Leipzig late last month, and the 
Hitler Government will in all probability 
secure their conviction. 





French "Invade" Andorra 


IGH up in the Pyrenees, on the 

border of France and Spain, is a 

mountainous little country called 
Andorra. Officially its name is “Les Val- 
lées et Suzerainetés.” Last month it broke 
into the news. For the first time since 
1278, when it became a principality under 
the joint sovereignty of the French state 
and the Spanish bishops of Urgel, An- 
dorra was invaded by foreign forces. 
Fifty French gendarmes appeared in tour- 
ing cars on the mountain pass, disarmed 
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the border patrol, and coasted downhill to 
La Vieja, Andorra’s tiny capital. They 
had come to enforce the orders of Presi- 
dent Lebrun of France and Dr. Justin 
Guitart, the present Bishop of Urgel. 

Last June representatives of the co- 
princes attempted to depose the Andorran 
President and Council General, but the 
authorities, supported by the people, re- 
fused to resign. According to Andorrans, 
the princes opposed a plan of the authori- 
ties for turning Andorra into a _ second 
Monte Carlo. But the dispute served to 
crystallize the issue of feudal obligations 
versus democracy, and it is around this 
question that the contest turned. 

The French gendarmes arrested the re- 
bellious authorities, then released them on 
condition that they leave the country until 
after elections had been held. Spain, fear- 
ing that the presence of French police 
might influence the election results, ap- 
pointed Dr. Guitard its official diplomatic 
representative in Andorra, and concen- 
trated Spanish Civil Guardsmen on the 
border. The election, proceeding -in the 
leisurely fashion typical of the Catalan 
peasant, left some doubt of the nature of 
the settlement. In Andorra people vote 
first, call for the candidates’ views later. 





Japanese Assassins Lionized 


N Tokyo eleven young army cadets 

were sentenced recently to four years’ 

imprisonment each for the murder of 
Premier Inukai on May 15, 1932. The 
trial of ten navy officers charged with par- 
ticipating in the terrorism of that day, 
and that of members of the Blood 
Brotherhood League accused of the as- 
sassination of former Finance Minister 
Inouye and Baron Takuma Dan are still 
in session. 

No mere murder trials are these, but the 
trials of young officers and patriots who 
have confessed to killing a Premier, a 
Finance Minister, and a capitalist, and 
who boast of their deeds. Behind the 
lengthy testimony spread out on the rec- 
ord in queer Japanese ideographs is the 
threat of a fascist revolution or a _ mili- 
tary dictatorship. Even before the vio- 
lence of May 15, fascist groups had been 
formed, notably the Young Officers’ Asso- 
ciation and the National Socialist wing of 
labor. Like all fascist movements, the 
Japanese is vague about its purposes, but 
among them it lists abolition of the pluto- 
cracy and rehabilitation of the small 
farmer and the small business man, the 
establishment of a dictatorship in place 
of the present parliamentary government. 

Though not avowed fascists, the young 
cadets express fascist sentiments, and 
their assassination of Premier Inukai was 
inspired by the ideas of national socialism 
(not to be confused with socialism). They 
hoped by their acts of terrorism to “save” 
the nation from big business and the 
crushing taxes that are the result of big 
business’s campaign in Manchuria, to es- 
tablish a strong government acting in the 
interests of small capitalists. Far from 
expressing horror at what they .did, the 
Japanese public besieged the War Office 
with petitions asking clemency for the 
cadets. Four years is a light sentence, 
less than the minimum prescribed by the 
Japanese criminal code for the crime. 
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The Tiger in 


EW YORK CITY voters had a mild 
primary election. They shot only 
one man, slugged a mere score, and 

demolished not more than thirty beer par- 
lors. Politically, however, it was a day 
of volcanic eruptions, bombshells, and 
catastrophes. For the first time in gen- 
erations Tammany’s choice for a major 
nominee was defeated by rank-and-file 
Democrats. 

The line-up of the New York Demo- 
crats is this: The party is dominated by 
members of Tammany Hall, originally a 
purely social organization. John F. Curry. 
of Manhattan and John McCooey of 
Brooklyn, until now the accepted leaders 
of the organization, virtually dictated the 
machine ticket for the primaries. But 
when they shelved Frank Prial, former 
Deputy Comptroller and editor of the 
city’s civil service newspaper, for a pup- 
pet candidate from Brooklyn, | they 
aroused every policeman and fireman in 
town. The service voters trounced the 
Tammany nominee so badly that the bat- 
tle is having national echoes. In addi- 
tion, Mayor John. Patrick O’Brien, who 
is practically John Curry’s echo, lost 
plenty of votes to insurgent candidates, 
although he won the nomination. And 
three of the district leaders who are 
friends of Curry lost to anti-Curry rivals. 
Then Sam Koenig, the Republican leader 
who has been guilty of innumerable deals 
with the enemy Tammany, lost a great 
deal of his following to young reform Re- 
publicans. 

Curry is now so badly scared that he 
will lose the city election and his political 
power that he is on the verge of juggling 
his batting order. Opposing him is a 
coalition of Republicans, tired Socialists, 
independent or disgruntled Democrats, 
and reformers who have formed a Fusion 
ticket led by Major LaGuardia (See 
Who's Who, Schol., Sept. 30). Against 
this formidable, if loosely-bound, organi- 
zation, Mayor O’Brien’s chances are dim. 
Honest but incompetent, he has made a 
bad public impression, Consequently, the 
Tammany Tiger is thinking of asking him 
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Trouble 


to retire in favor of a 
stronger candidate. At this 
writing, those being consid- 
ered were Grover Whalen 
(greeter extraordinary and 
department-store director), 
George McAneny (civic- 
minded independent Demo- 
crat), and Joseph V. Me- 
Kee (former Aldermanic 
President who revolted 
against Tammany when he 
succeeded Jimmy Walker as 
Acting Mayor). All of 
these men have apparently 
the favor of the nervous 
banking groups who fear 
the radicalism of LaGuar- 
dia. But whether they 
would be strong enough to 
stem the resentment that the 
depression has piled up 
against the city Democrats 
remains to be seen. 

Another element makes 
the future of New York’s 
city government still more 
uncertain. That is the re- 
port that if O'Brien refuses to abdicate 
as nominee for Mayor, President Roose- 
velt and National Chairman Farley will 
back McKee on an independent Demo- 
cratic ticket. Though the principles of 
the Fusion group are close to those of the 
President, the National Democratic or- 
ganization cannot afford to let the New 
York City situation get out of the party 
ranks. 

Tammany finds itself further embar- 
rassed by the tax program which it has 
been forced recently to sponsor. The city 
treasury, sapped by years of Tammany 
extravagance, has to be refilled in short 
order, and the new taxes devised by the 
O’Brien-Curry administration are aimed 
at the city’s fatter pocketbooks, at the 
suggestion of Samuel Untermeyer. As a 
result of one of the taxes, a stock trans- 
fer tax, the Stock Exchange has made all 
its plans for moving bodily to Newark, 
New Jersey. 


The Forgotten Man, 250,000 strong, marches in New York's NRA parade 


Kirby in N. Y. World-Telegram 


THE RETREAT FROM MOSCOW 


Recovery Moves Forward 


Y affixing his signature to the soft 

coal code last week President Roose- 

velt brought to a formal close the 
first phase of the NRA’s struggle with 
the industry. In his executive order he 
required the coal operators to supply the 
government with facts about the industry 
on demand, thus laying the basis for gov- 
ernmental control. He struck out the 
interpretation of the collective bargain- 
ing clause of the NIRA that Gen. John- 
son and Mr. Richberg had inserted (Schol. 
Sept. 23, p. 16), because such interpre- 
tations “led to confusion and misunder- 
standing.” Three days later the opera- 
tors signed with United Mine Workers 
of America a wage pact affecting 340,000 
miners, raising pay from 20 to 30%. 

‘Though he has not signed the auto- 
mobile code, Henry Ford is apparently 
adhering to its terms. He has issued or- 
ders placing his 50,000 employees on the 
35-hour week. Actually they will work 
32 hours a week for the next few weeks, 
then 40 hours, until the average has been 
brought up to 35. The Ford minimum 
wage is already higher than the 48 cents 
an hour minimum of the code. Ford is 
hiring 5,000 World War veterans at the 
expense, is is charged, of former em- 
ployees. Because he does not fly the Blue 
Eagle, he has lost numerous orders. 

Cities throughout the country staged 
NRA parades last month. New York's 
parade was the biggest in the city’s his- 
tory. One man died from excitement, 46 
were hurt, dozens fainted. Crowds 
jammed Fifth Avenue, blocking cross- 
town traffic for hours—1,500,000 persons, 
each trying to get ring-side seats. 

The humble hog has again made the 
front page. Part of the Government's re- 
covery plan is the purchase of young pigs 
(Schol., Sept. 23, p. 16), to take them off 
the market before they grow up to be 
too much pork. 





Tempest in Puerto Rico 


N August 20 Puerto Rican Lib- 

erals cabled to President Roose- 

velt charging Governor Robert 
Gore and his administration with failure 
to live up to early deciarations of an 
efficient, non-partisan policy, and stating 
that in his seven weeks of office Governor 
Gore, a Democratic newspaper owner who 
supported Roosevelt “before Chicago,” 
had given frequent offense to the Puerto 
Rican people, particularly by his de- 
mand for undated resignations from all 
cabinet members. The Governor serves at 
the will of the President, while the Is- 
land’s law fixes the term of departmental 
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GOVERNOR GORE 


heads at four years. The Governor’s state- 
ment caused Dr. Antonio R. Barcelo, 
president of the Liberal party, to with- 
draw his list of suggested candidates, a 
list containing the names of political op- 
ponents as well as of liberals. 

Former Acting Governor Travieso 
charged that Governor Gore’s “New Deal” 
program for Puerto Rico was imprac- 
tical because of lack of funds, exhausted 
credit, and a heavy tax burden. The sele 
source of new revenue suggested, he said, 
was from exploitation of cock-fighting. 
Governor Gore replied that criticisms of 
his administration came from discontented 
politicians, who had tried in vain to con- 
trol him. The Governor is supported by 
the majority coalition of Puerto Rico, 
composed of the Union-Republicana and 
the Socialist Party. 

A week later, Governor Gore left sud- 
denly for Washington, to confer with of- 
ficials. After a visit to the White House 
in the company of Secretary of War Dern, 
he denied reports of a contemplated resig- 
nation, and said that he had the full 
moral support of the President. Return- 
ing to Puerto Rico, the Governor an- 
nounced that 100,000 men, at present un- 
employed, would soon be put to work on 
various public projects. ; ; 

Albert E. Lee, receiver for the United 
Puerto Rican Sugar Company, informed 
Judge Wells in the U. S. District Court 
that 15,000 cornfield laborers, having more 
than 100,000 persons dependent on them 
for food, would be thrown out of work 
within a few days because of the calling 
of loans by the National City Bank. 
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Disarmament Again 


#JITH the reconvening of the 
Disarmament Conference at 
WW Geneva on October 16, the out- 
standing problem is the attitude of Ger- 
many; and the chief hope that the French 
plan for disarmament control may win 
acceptance by the world’s leading nations. 
The plan provides for biennial investiga- 
tions by an _ international commission. 
Ambassador Norman H. Davis has deliv- 
ered to the French government a message 
from President Roosevelt endorsing the 
plan. Italy is willing to “accept the thesis 
of international control,” and Great Britain 
will cooperate in it for a trial period. 

Great Britain has so far refrained from 
action against Germany’s recent so-called 
secret rearmament, since she hopes that 
Germany may take part in a world-wide 
disarmament conference. It is pointed out 
Germany still has a very long way to go, 
in. the matter of armaments, before she 
can come abreast even of Poland, not to 
speak of France or Italy. Belgium, how- 
ever, has announced the flotation of a loan 
for the purpose of building forts and 
strengthening her defences on her German 
frontier. Europe thinks that the United 
States’ decision to build up her quota of 
battleships under Naval Agreement fails 
to accord very well with Mr. Davis’ op- 
timistic urging to disarmament. 

In Germany the official organ of the 
Ministry of Propaganda already discerns 
an effort to prevent the Reich from re- 
ceiving arms equality at the Conference, 
and Joseph Goebbels, “Minister of Popu- 
lar. Enlightenment and Propaganda,” has 
been appointed to the German conference 
delegation. The Germans have long been 
sceptical of France’s good faith in the 
matter of disarmament, and Lieutenant- 
General von Metszch, in a talk to German 
radio listeners on the eve of the delega- 
tion’s departure, said, “Who trusts in con- 
ferences builds on sand.” In all, the out- 
look for disarmament seems more un- 
promising than ever. 


Business with Russia 


OME years ago Peter Bogdanov came 
to this country as head of a trading 
corporation called Amtorg. His 

business was the buying and selling in 
America of goods for 170,000,000 Rus- 
sians. A good bit of trading went on but 
not nearly as much as with European 
countries, which were willing to trust the 
Soviets for four billion dollars. 

Only a few million dollars was spent 
yearly in the United States because, for 
the last fifteen years, the United States 
Government has refused to trust the 
rulers of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics. Its reasons were that the 
Soviets had repudiated Tsarist debts and 
failed to put an end to anti-capitalist 
propaganda in America. 

But as U. S. citizens became poorer, 
they also became friendlier. They talked 
less about communism when they thought 
of Russia. Now they mention goods and 
credits. John V. A. MacMurray has been 
sent by the government to be Minister of 
the three Baltic states, and there is a 
widespread belief that he will be pro- 
moted to become Ambassador to Russia as 
soon as we decide to “recognize” that 
country. 


SCHOLASTIC 


The R. F. C. lent Amtorg $4,000,000 
last July to buy American cotton. If 
Amtorz doesn’t pay for the cotton, which 
Americans can’t use, cotton brokers will 
get the money from the R. F. C. and the 
R. F.C. will get the money from Ameri- 
can taxpayers. Amtorg’s record and credit 
is uniformly good. It is therefore able to 
borrow another fifty million dollars from 
the Farm Credit Administration. 

Foreign Minister Litvinov says Rus- 
sians will buy a billion dollars worth of 
goods a year in the U. S. David Ostrin- 
sky, American economist, says Russia can 
easily use two or three times that much. 
Russians will swap platinum, manganese, 
asbestos, furs, caviar and other items 
lacking in this country for cotton, live- 
stock and machinery. 


Bubbles From News Cauldron 


==HE Tennessee Valley Authority has 

announced the electric rates it ex- 

pects to charge domestic users when 

the giant Muscle Shoals plant begins 
delivering power. For the typical house- 
holder the monthly light bill from the 
government will be about $1.50, an aver- 
age of about 2 cents per kilowatt hour. 
This is even lower than the retail rate in 
St. Louis, whose city-owned power plant 
now holds the record for the lowest rates 
in the United States. Privately owned 
power companies (“public utilities”) gen- 
erally charge much higher rates than 
these, but the Tennessee Valley project is 
expected to force down their charges. 


It has been proposed to lessen the sever- 
ity of the eastern Siberian winters by 
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Map showing how proposed Sakhalin dam 
might change climate. Arrows indicate pre- 
vailing currents. 


building a dam across a narrow part of 
the strait that separates Sakhalin Island 
from the mainland, thus cutting off the 
cold current that flows from the Sea of 
Okhotsk and hugs the Siberian coast of the 
Japan Sea. The northern half of the 
island belongs to Russia. If the scheme 
were successful, it would turn Vladivostok 
into an all-year port and give Russia ac- 
cess to Pacific Ocean trade. No one can say 
for certain whether the scheme would suc- 
ceed or fail, for the experiment of modify- 
ing climate by stopping ocean currents 
has never been tried. 
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Bringing Them Up-to-Date 


SPAIN 

Alejandro Lerroux, Spain’s new Pre- 
mier, has postponed the opening of the 
Cortes until Oct. 1. He is said to fear 
that if he allowed it to meet at once he 
would fail to obtain a vote of confidence 
and have to resign. The Socialists, though 
excluded from the new Cabinet, have 
voted to confine their opposition to par- 
liamentary channels. Despite the contin- 
ued activity of separatists in the prov- 
inces, and the fact that there are 17 
parties struggling for power in Spain, 
Premier Lerroux has an easier berth than 
many government heads these days. The 
peaceful settlement of the cabinet crisis 
is hailed in Spain as another triumph for 
democracy. 


AUSTRIA 

After many trying weeks combatting 
the Nazi threat to his government, Chan- 
cellor Dolfuss of Austria has decided to 
throw democracy overboard and declare 
a moderate fascist regime under his own 
leadership. Apparently because they tend 
to be conservative, fathers of large fam- 
ilies and employees who have held the 
same position for 15 years are henceforth 
to have a double vote. Herr Dolfuss has 
promised to respect civil liberties, as the 
Nazis do not. But in most other respects 
the new order in Austria resembles the 
Italian type of fascism. 


CUBA 

Cuba is still in chaos. Liberal A. A. 
Berle, Jr. (Bur-ley) told Frederick Wolt- 
man, Scripps-Howard reporter, that the 
Department of State was refusing to rec- 
ognize the Grau government because “it 
is only a shell of a government.” Ac- 
cording to him, if Batista and his army 
revolutionists, who are backing the stu- 
dent Grau regime, succeed in forming a 
coalition with parties representing the 
non-military sections of the island, recog- 
nition will be forthcoming. We recognized 
the de Cespedes government instantly, 
though it was never favored with wide 
popular support. Berle, who was sent by 
President Roosevelt to survey Cuban 
economics, said that the Cuban Commun- 
ist threats to American citizens were pro- 
voked to a large extent by editorials at- 
tacking Ambassador Welles unjustifiably. 
Intervention has been avoided, but U. S. 
warships remain in Cuban waters; their 
presence does little to give Cubans con- 
ee in the Grau government. 


Deaths of the Week 


Francis H. Sisson, 62, Vice President 
of the Guaranty Trust Company, former 
President of the American Bankers As- 

sociation, of a _ heart 
ailment. . . . 
id Pichon, 76, Minister of 
' Foreign Affairs in Cle- 
menceau’s Cabinet at 
the time of the Paris 
Peace Conference. .. . 
Annie Besant, 85, lead- 
er of Theosophy, a 
mystic religious cult 
claiming 100,000 adher- 
ents. She had a long 
career of crusading for 
unpopular causes in- 
cluding birth control, woman suffrage, and 
Indian freedom. . . . Edward Windsor 
Kemble, 72, illustrator, cartoonist, author, 
famous for his illustrations for Uncle 
Tom’s -Cabin. . . Sime Silverman, 61, 
publisher, founder and owner of Variety, 
show business weekly, of a lung hemor- 
rhage. . . Horace Liveright, 49, publisher 
of Eugene O'Neill and other modern au- 
thors. 


Mrs. Besant 


Stephen’ 
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Who's Who in the News 


SONG-AND-DANCE MAN 


George M. Cohan is to act for the 
Theater Guild in Eugene O’Neill’s forth- 
coming play, “Ah, Wilderness,” and that 
, breaks some kind of a 
record. It is the first 
time the ingratiating 
Irishman has ever ap- 
peared in a production 
which is not even in part 
his own creation, not 
counting benefit shows. 

For several years, he 
has been in partial 
eclipse, caused to some 
extent by a sad time 
in Hollywood where he 
filmed “The Phantom President.” But 
he bobbed back to Broadway last Febru- 
ary with a hilarious tour de force, 
“Pigeons and People,’ by George M. 
Cohan. Last month, he made a successful 
radio debut, singing the songs that were 
popular when Cohan was hoofing in 
vaudeville. Some of the words and music 
were by George M. Cohan, who also wrote 
“Over There” and the official NRA song. 

He has the two supreme virtues of the 
actor: a voice that is heard in the gallery 
even when he whispers, and a personality 
that warms any audience to the melting 
point. The quirk of the mouth, the droop- 
ing, friendly eyes, the jaunty angle of 
his head, and his simple homely address 
are his chief capital assets. 

He wears business-man clothes, except 
for the extra inch depth on his heels. Be- 
cause he plays the piano in F sharp only, 
he has a virtual corner on music boxes 
with transposing key-boards, owning five. 


. 





HIGH POWER 


You would hardly expect the head of 
a corporation doing $300,000,000 annual 
business to be a friend of labor, but 
Gerard Swope, president 
of General Electric, has 
done more for working- 
men than most union 
leaders. On the National 
Labor Board of the 
NRA, Swope and two 
other large employers, 

Walter Teagle and Louis 

Kirstein, have received 

all sorts of steam pres- 

sure from business asso- 

ciates, but they returned : 

the pressure in kind. They saw to it that 
the collective bargaining principle was 
sustained. 

Swope was author of the Swope Plan 
for industry which two years ago de- 
manded unemployment and old age in- 
surance for workers. His plan resembled 
the NRA to the extent that it asked for 
self-governing associations of industry. He 
still advocates unemployment insurance, 
now in effect at G. E., and a flexible 3$2- 
hour week. 

He was born in St. Louis 61 years ago, 
and soon learned to tinker with motors. 
Before he was graduated from M. I. T., 
he had a $6 a week job with Western 
Electric. His brother, Herbert Bayard 
Swope, also rose from scratch to the post 
of executive editor of the liberal New York 
World. 

At this writing, Gerard Swope is a 
member of eleven clubs, a director of ten 
corporations, and a wearer of three honor- 
ary degrees. He thinks fast and clearly 
and talks like a book. He and Mrs. Swope 
both enjoy riding and hiking, and he has 
encouraged the building of dirt trails for 


country-hungry citizens about New York. 
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“HIGGINS INK Was 


Certainly a Big Help in 
W inning That Prize!” 


- jy HEN you stroke your pen it 

leaves a clear cut line every 

time. It dries rapidly and never 

fades. Cleaning your drawing, you 

’ will find that it does not blur. All 

in all, it is a wonderful advan- 
tage to any art student.”’ 


First prize winner in the Black Drawing 
Ink Division of last season’s Higgins’ Award 
Contest, James Russell Bingham, of Aspinwall, 
Pa., is not alone in his opinion that Higgins’ 
Drawing Inks are “a big help” for artwork in 
both contest and classroom. Nor is he alone 
in his keen enthusiasm for the HIGGINS’ 
AWARD CONTESTS, which are EVEN 
MORE INTERESTING THIS YEAR THAN 
LAST! 
Enter Now! 


FINE CASH PRIZES 
COVETED HONORABLE MENTIONS 


* In this contest originality counts just 
as much as workmanship. Draw in 
drawing ink, with a pen—paint, with 
a brush. Use Black Drawing Ink or 
the Colors—whatever your desire dic- 
tates. Send in the coupon below for 
details. 


New Lesson Sheet 
“DRAWING & PAINTING IN INK” 


Would you like to learn MORE about 
How To Paint and Draw in Drawing 
Ink? A FINE NEW SERIES OF 
HIGGINS’ INK HINTS is now avail- 
able for your help. Just send us the 
carton from a new bottle of Higgins’ 
Drawing Ink (Black or Colored) and 
we shall be pleased to send this new 
instruction series to you. 

CTU SE THE 
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Chas. M. Higgins & Co., Ine. 

271 Ninth St.. Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Please send me (check the information desired) 
.. Details of the Higgins’ Awards Contests. 


.Also LESSON SHEET, for which I enclose 
the ENTIRE CARTON from a bottle of 
Higgins’ Drawing Ink. 
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Art Section SCHOLASTIC 


Making a Water Color 


By GEORGE PEARSE ENNIS 


FATAL fault with beginners 

is the desire to copy nature 

slavishly, an impossible task. 

With changing light and color, 
too much is taken in by the eye; also 
attempts are made on paper to de- 
scribe a moving confusion of many 
objects often entirely unrelated to the 
artist’s composition. 

Pencil Studies. The water-colorist 
is more dependent on pencil sketches 
than the oil painter. Pencil sketches 
done out of doors supply excellent 
material for future work in the studio, 
and help the student to avoid con- 
fusion when he begins to work outside 
in color. To undertake landscape and 
marine painting direct from nature 
confuses the beginner sadly at first, 
but to make pencil sketches and try 
them out in color is a very construc- 
tive method and develops composition. 
Out-of-door work in painting is of 
course necessary and forms a sound 
foundation, fitting one for future 
work done in the studio from pencil 
sketches. 

Color Palette. The following group 


of nine colors gives a complete range 
of color and value, brilliant and high 


pitched, deep but also rich. Rose 
Madder, Alizarin Crimson, .Vermil- 
lion, French Ultramarine Blue, Cobalt 
Blue, Cerulean Blue, Hooker’s Green 
No. 2, Cadmium Yellow, Cadmium 
Pale. 

Color Combinations. Red, blue, and 
yellow are the primary colors; orange, 
green, and violet are supplementary 
hues. These are six colors of intense 
brilliance, vibrant and clear. Violet 
has a tendency as a prepared color to 
disturb and upset the other combina- 
tions. Use in its place a brilliant co- 
balt, thereby mixing your own. viclet 
hues. A simple palette is the most 
satisfactory and brings a direct result. 
Deep red, blue, and green will give 
any required depth of value. Com-, 
binations of color such as vermillion 
and cerulean blue, used to secure a 
variety of grays are best when laid or 
flooded on the paper directly, one into 
the other, not mixed in the box. 
Green and blue can be most effectively 
flooded on in the same manner. 

To avoid commonplace effect in the 
use of primary colors, it is well to re- 
member that they are best modified by 
the addition of a tiny bit of some 
other color. 

Warm and Cool Color. Green is 
made warmer by the addition of yel- 
low and cooler by the addition of blue. 








These valuable hints on water-color paint- 
ing are taken from “Making a Water 
Color," by George Pearse Ennis (Studio 
Publications, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York, 
$4.50) and are printed through the courtesy 
of the publishers. This book is an excellent 
text for the beginner, with clear, practical 
directions and many full-page illustrations. 
The second section of the book contains six- 
teen full-page color reproductions of water- 
colors by different artists, covering the whole 
history of the art from Girton, Bonington, 
Cotman, and Turner to the present day. 
These are analyzed by the author in such a 
way as to give point to the preceding pages 
of instruction. 








Yellow, orange, and red comprise the 
warm colors. The remaining three 
are the complementary cool colors. 
Some cool color should always appear 
in the warm mass. The reverse is 
true of the cool mass. A little mixing 
in the box is usually necessary, but 
by taking your color clear and fresh 
to the paper, the most brilliant effects 
result. Wet, very wet, should be the 
effect if the best work is to be done. 

Water-color Box. There are sev- 
eral standard types, but it is impor- 
tant to secure one that has open com- 
partments, so that the tube color or 
pans may be used; also two or three 
depressions or sinks for liquid color. 

Tube color is best, and if you will 
remember to put the cap back in place 
after squeezing the color into the 
paint box, the pigment will always 
stay in condition. Pan color is satis- 
factory for very small sketches. Be 
sure the pans are fresh. 

Brushes. It is extremely important 
to use the proper kind. Red sable is 
best. Other types of hair are not 
resilient and lively: they become sod- 
den like a mop. Also the sable lasts 
longer. The brushes should be kept 
clean, not left in a water jar, as that 
spoils the point and rots the hair. 
Keep the brushes standing upright, 
hair up. Good brushes should taper 
to a point. Test them in water be- 
fore purchasing. One brush only is 
necessary. For a water-color sketch 
9x12 inches or smaller, a number 
eight brush will meet all require- 
ments. When the size is larger, up to 
20 x 24, a number twelve seems best. 
Do not change brushes or use several 
sizes on the same picture. 

Sponge. It is well to carry along a 
fine-fibred sponge. Color may run 
down the paper or you may decide to 
remove a part of the painting that 
does not succeed. 

Eraser. Use art gum to remove un- 


necessary pencil lines. Avoid kneaded 
or greasy rubbers. 

Paper. Paper may be purchased 
either in single sheets for mounting 
on stretcher, or for smaller sketches, 
in pad form. 

Hand-made papers give a delight- 
ful surface of great strength, inter- 
esting texture, and sympathetic qual- 
ity. They are made from the most 
carefully selected linen and cotton 
rags. Three general types or tex- 
tures of paper are in use, hot pressed 
(a smooth paper), and papers with 
medium and rough surfaces. They 
range in weight from sixty to four 
hundred pounds to the ream. Papers 
above one hundred’ pounds are best 
as they do not bulge or wrinkle when 
wet color is flooded on the surface. 

Drawing Pencils. When sketching 
in your subject with pencil a 2B is 
best if the paper is smooth. When 
working on a rougher paper a softer 
grade will be found more suitable. 
With a very rough texture like What- 
man or Arnold, Hayes Mill or Arches, 
a 4B or 5B moves more easily and 


quickly. 
STRETCHING PAPER 


Stretching the paper on a frame 
such as the oil painter uses for 
stretching his canvas gives excellent 
results for water-color painting. To 
do this: first crease the paper over the 
top edge of the frame as it stands on 
the floor and push a long-shanked 
thumb-tack in place in the center. 


Turn stretcher round to opposite side 


and repeat the process. The two 
remaining sides are then pinned down. 
Always place a drawing-pin in the 
middle of each side first, then put in 
tacks all along the edges, working 
towards the ends. This insures a taut 
surface. The four corners are then 
folded in and tacked. A drum-like 
surface results, resilient and alive. 
Another method is to moisten the 
paper thoroughly on both sides and 
stretch in the same manner. Stretch- 
ing paper this way smoothes out some 
of the texture and also takes some of 
the crispness away, but makes a fine 
drum surface, although some brilli- 
ance of color is lost. When stretch- 
ing paper on a drawing board as most 
architects do, crease the outside edges, 
fold upward with a half-inch margin. 
Put water in this tray-like space, then 
take up any loose water that the paper 
has not absorbed. Glue the outside 
folded edges and press flat to your 
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board with a clean cloth. The board 
should be a bit larger than the paper. 
After pressing glued edges to the 
board, re-wet the paper with a sponge 
to retard drying until the glue has 
held. 

PLACING SUBJECT ON PAPER 

First Lay-in. When starting a pic- 
ture out of doors, it is well to consider 
the composition and selection of a 
subject very carefully. Arrange the 
leading lines, but draw in simple pen- 
cil outline to define the shapes. Try 
to develop the design in three planes. 
Each plane must be interesting in 
form, and express your subject or 
idea. Detail should be placed in the 
various areas with utmost simplicity. 
Do not shade houses, boats, or figures 
with your pencil, but just shape them 
in outline. Plan the dark and light 
masses before ‘you touch color on 
paper. 

HOLDING THE BRUSH 

Fig 1. This method of holding a 
brush is necessary when striking in 
vigorous accents, but the brush should 
be well filled with color, otherwise 
the accents will be thin and have a 
washed-out look. When an accent or 
small detail is required, the little 
finger affords an ideal support for the 
hand, but the brush should remain as 
nearly at right angles to the paper as 
when flooding large washes. 

Fig. 2. This shows the best form 
of holding the brush when charging 
a surface with color. The brush 
should be so held that fingers, hand 
and arm work freely as a unit, not as 
we might use a pencil or pen. Fingers 
down on the ferrule of the brush 
cramps style and results in tightness. 
When the term, “charged brush’ is 
used, it means filling your brush with 
color and spreading your various 
washes. Color used in this manner 
has a charm and clearness that is not 
present when small wiggly strokes are 
used. Washes, applied in this way, 
can be composed of any number of 
variations of different colors flooded 
together and a feeling of breadth and 
richness is created which can _ be 
achieved in no other way. When color 
is flooded onto the paper in this man- 
ner the hand should be completely 
clear of the paper. 

FIRST STAGE 

Lay on your dark colors first. A 
full brush serves best, as only in this 
manner can you secure a rich bloom. 
Dark masses laid first give the design 
of the picture at the outset. Middle 
tones of color can be flushed against 
the darks when a two-tone mass is 
needed. All whites should be reserved 
until the final stage. This prevents 
dullness and muddy lights. This form 
of building a pattern or ground-work 


prevents the picture from becoming 
soft and uncertain, besides holding up 
the key to the desired value. 

Dark masses or accents can be 
made to vibrate by flushing rich col- 
ors together, as red into blue or green 
into blue. Mixing color on paper is 
done by putting down one color and 
then flushing another into it. Red, 
for instance, may first be put down, 
with blue flooded into portions of the 
mass, while the original color is still 
wet. Red, blue, and green give the 
richest darks, with the color added 
last which you wish to dominate—a 
simple formula, but effective. 


4 


SECOND STAGE 


When the dark color has been satis- 
factorily established, the second or 
middle plane will be more easily de- 
veloped, always bearing in mind that 
light or brilliant masses are to be 
spared. The light or white paper that 
is held in reserve is a safety hold on 
the picture. It is not well to play too 
much varied color in the middle plane, 
for fear of weakening the plane; pos- 
sibly sufficient variation has been 
made in the dark color. Keep these 
middle tones as fresh and clear as 
possible by putting down one color on 
the paper and flushing the other into 
it. Do not work over color after it 
has been laid on except when you 
need to emphasize accents. Strike 
these notes in swiftly so as not to 
lift the color beneath, as over-paint- 


21 
ing will deaden and dullness will re- 


sult. 
LAST STAGE 


The final stage is the most vital, as 
for instance to express sunlight on 
beaches, houses, rocks, etc., we will 
assume that you have saved white 
paper where light falls. Working 
from dark to light holds up the beauty 
and freshness of your medium. The 
sky can be completed along with the 
foreground. All the shimmer of the 
picture will increase as this steady 
process of envelopment proceeds to a 
final summing-up. 

The enveloping process now begins, 
possibly lowering the value with pale 
washes of the middle distance, clos- 
ing some of the light in the immedi- 
ate foreground, not a bit at a time, but 
a plane or a section, remembering 
that unity is strength. This pulls 
your picture together and you prevent 
it from becoming muddled. Tops of 
rocks sometimes need only the slight- 
est of tone or touches of warm or cool 
color, as the kind of day may require. 

If there is confusion in parts, pos- 
sibly some part not so well done, re- 
move the offending part by sponging; 
or lay the picture aside altogether. 
When a picture reaches a confused, 
muddled state and when sponging is 
impossible, better tear up the effort 
and begin again. Nothing is gained 
by fussing over a lost drawing. 


SCHOLASTIC AWARDS 


Scholarships to Art Schools, nine of them: 

The Art Institute of Chicago, Chicago, 
Illinois. 

Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania. 

Vesper George School of Art, Boston, 
Mass. 

Rhode Island School of Design, Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island. 

Columbus. School of Art, 
Ohio. 

Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, New York. 

California School of Arts and Crafts, 
Oakland, California. 

Fort Wayne Art School, Fort Wayne, 
Indiana. 

Moore Institute of Art, Science, Indus- 
try, Philadelphia, Penna. 

Almost one hundred prizes for 
painting, drawing, design, and the crafts 
including: , 

The George Bellows Memorial Awards. 

Eldorado Master Drawing Pencil 
Awards. 

Charles M. 
Awards. 

Graton and Knight Leathercraft Awards. 

American Crayon Company Awards in 
Crafts and Advertising Art. 

William Dixon Incorporated Art Metal 
Crafts Awards. 

All a part of the great SCHOLASTIC 
AWARDS COMPETITION to be held 
in the early Spring. (See announcement, 
page 26.) Write to SCHOLASTIC, 
Chamber of Commerce Building, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., for free booklet. 


Columbus, 


cash 


Higgins Drawing Ink 
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* © Apply a design 
to some useful object 


Advertising Art 


the kind of art that will help you 
in any business position. 


Make a layout or drawing for 
any advertising purpose. 








Your own particular locality may 
not have noticed it, but football has 
had its troubles, nationally speaking, 
during the past few years, and the 
depression did not cause the most 
serious phase of the difficulty. The 
depression has had its effect on the 
gate, but the gate in most institutions 
was in a pretty good condition, and 
was not of the garden variety. Your 
little sister Sue could not crash it, 
and a few thousand dollars less in- 
come could not cause rust to gather 
on it. Some of the universities that 
did a million-dollar football business 
annually since the war collected only 
about $600,000 last year. This is good 
even for a bad year. 

No, the most serious ailment suf- 





tice, was struck and killed by an auto- 
mobile, but listed as a football death. 

Despite the happy optimism of all 
football devotees, the condition is not 
likely to rectify itself even with the 
aid of the improved rules. In a 
speech the other day before a gather- 
ing of coaches, Dr. “Mal” Stevens, 
Yale football coach and surgeon, pre- 
dicted another season of unnecessary 
fatalities unless coaches really acted 
on the advice handed out by the ex- 
perts on football injuries. Studies 
and surveys have been made of the 
fatalities and injuries in football all 
over the country, in colleges and high 
schools, and these studies show how 
injuries occur and on what type of 
plays. The knee is the most danger- 
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A Blond Dark Horse 
Wins the Golf Title 


HEY have taken our tennis title over 

to England, but our golf title has 

been brought back from Canada, and all 
good Americans are rejoicing. Some pa- 
triots simply cannot bear up under the 
strain of a title departing these shores, 
and I am very happy that so nice a young 
fellow as Georgie (Porgie Worgie) Dun- 
lap of New York and vicinity, has been 
instrumental in relieving these distressed 
Minute Men of American sports. If you 
ever had to listen to them, you know 
what I mean. 

Over the rough and stormy Kenwood 
Country Club course in Cincinnati last 
week, George Dunlap, twenty-four, blond 
and good looking, won his first national 
amateur golf championship. A _ Prince- 
ton boy, he was intercollegiate champion 
in 1930 and 1931. He began playing 
tournament golf at 15 while at Hill School, 
where he also tooted a mean saxophone in 
the band. He never went beyond the 
second round in the national amateur 
tournament before, but he was only eigh- 
teen when he first qualified for it. Last 
spring of this year he made his first visit 
to the British Amateur and reached the 
semi-final round. It was a honeymoon 
trip, for he had just married Miss Kay 
Vogel of Hempstead, Long Island. The 
Dunlaps live at Forest Hills, L. L, the 
tennis center of the country. 


GEORGE DUNLAP 


Since the retirement of Bobby Jones, 
golf has produced no star beyond the 
reach of all others. This year’s amateur 
was anybody’s tournament. Few picked 
George Dunlap as the winner. Best pick- 
ings were Johnny Goodman, last year’s 
runner-up and this year’s open champion; 
and C. Ross Somerville of Canada, the 
defending champion. 

Goodman did not go beyond the first 
round. There he met “the Apple Man 
from Oregon,” Chandler Egan, who was 
amateur champion twice before Johnny 
was born. The 49-year-old veteran beat 
the 24-year-old open champion by one 
hole. 





YOUR NATIONAL CHAMPIONSHIP — All 

you need to do to qualify for the National 

Scholastic Golf Tournament is to go out on 

your favorite course and, with a companion 

as scorekeeper, shoot 18 holes. Old Man 

Par is your opponent. See the Sept. 23 issue 
of Scholastic for full rules. 


Weekly Sports Page 


FOR BASKETBALL 
GET HOOD CANVAS SHOES 


@ Look for the Green Insole inside the shoe— 
stamped Hood Hygeen Insole for your pro- 
tection. 

' 


@ SIAK —comes in 3 color combinations— 
Smokrepe sole, Sponge cushion heel. 


@ BATAN—comes in 5 color combinations 
molded sole. 


HOOD RUBBER COMPANY, INC., WATERTOWN, MASS. 


] 
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“€'O you're going out for basketball, eh? 

Well, young fellow, take a tip from one 

who has been through the mill—get yourself 

a good pair of shoes. Remember, the class 

team of today is the varsity of tomorrow. 

Don’t let a few pennies saved on shoes spoil 
your chances for a place on the team.” 

Fast and accurate footwork does require 
good shoes. Hood Canvas Shoes are designed 
to fit your feet naturally—you can keep your 
mind on the game instead of your feet. Husky, 
long-wearing soles protect your feet from 
bruises and give you positive traction for 
short stops and lightning pivots. Xtrulock 
construction molds the shoe into one smooth, 
solid unit with no seams to chafe or blister 
or stitches to tear out; and Ventilated Uppers 
permit fresh air to circulate around your feet 
keeping them cool and comfortable in the 
hottest game. 

You get no offensive “sneaker smell” either, 
to contaminate your locker. The Hood Hygeen 
Insole does not absorb perspiration thus 
preventing it from soaking into the shoes. 
Instead, it evaporates naturally thereby elimi- 
nating excessive perspiration odor. Look for 
the Hood Arrow on the ankle patch and the 
Green Hygeen Insole—and you've got the 
right shoes for basketball. 


-Heeb— 











“7 made this!°° 


**A handsome and very use- 
ful note book cover of the NEW 
ALHAMBRA LEATHER that 
tools so easily and looks so 
beautiful when finished!’ 


Wouldn’t you be proud to say 
you made it? And you can so 
easily, too, for in spite of its strik- 
ing appearance it is not a difficult 
project to make. 

It is the first Leathercraft Proj- 
ect we are presenting for class 
work this year and complete in- 
structions for*making it are to be 
found in LEATHERCRAFT 
CLASSROOM PROJECT FOLD- 
ER No. 1-A 

This folder is the first in this 
year’s series which we offer free to 
all teachers for the asking. Any 
teacher who will fill in and send 
us the coupon below will receive 
LEATHERCRAFT CLASS- 
ROOM PROJECT FOLDER No. 
1-A immediately and will be placed 
on our list to receive without cost 
all following folders as they are 
issued during the present school 
year. 


we Do ove ant 


LEATHERCRAFT 
STUDIOS 
Graton & Knight Company 


354 Franklin St. 
Worcester, Mass. 





Please place my name on the list to re- 
ceive without charge this vear’s Leather- 
craft Classroom Project Folders as they are 


issued. 
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Student Section 


Rural Rites 


Beth came for me at dark that night. 
She was driving her noisy old Ford. We 
went over roads that I had never seen be- 
fore. Some were hardly more than cow 
paths. Finally we came to a stop in 
front of a little hut. Beth had spoken 
very little all the way. Now she merely 
alighted and motioned for me to do the 
same. We walked through ankle-deep 
mud until we reached wet boards which 
led to the porch. 

A flashlight hung over the narrow, lop- 
sided steps. The warped boards of the 
porch creaked as we stepped upon them. 
Before us was a small door whose hinges 
gave a moaning sound when opened. We 
stepped inside. A smoking oil lamp stood 
on a small table in the corner and folding 
chairs had been placed around the walls 
of that dismal little room. 

On those chairs were sitting persons of 
various descriptions. Beth motioned and 
we sat down in a corner where we were 
facing everyone. In the opposite corner 
sat a group of well dressed men with an 
air of distinction among them. These 
men, some of whom were running for office 
in the fall election, were talking, in sub- 
dued voices, about politics. 

In front of one of the almost paneless 
windows sat a young woman, who was 
holding a little baby on her lap. The 
child was crying, a whimpering little 
sound, as if it realized what a heavy at- 
mosphere hung over the place. 

Lined up along the wall were several 
young women holding tightly on to young 
men’s hands. All were shabbily dressed 
and all equally despondent. 

Directly opposite the other window a 
wood heating stove was making a sorrow- 
ful attempt to burn a damp, green log. 
Smoke eased out of all the chinks in the 
stove, causing a haze to float around the 
room, to drift through the shattered win- 
dow panes. 

Grouped around the stove were old men 
and women. From where we were sitting 
we could not hear what they were saying 
but occasionally a “don’t you remember” 
Would escape above the monotonous mum- 
ble of their voices. 

Behind us, someone wailed. 
hush fell. 

A door leading from the back of the 
house opened and a short, fat woman 
waddled into the room. She stood, talking 
now and then to different individuals. 
She wore a blue sunbonnet which several 
times seemed to be the topic of general 
discussion. Once she gave the bonnet a 
slight push and a shiny, shaved head 
showed below the brim. 

At this instant we heard a scraping of 
thickly soled shoes and boots on the 
porch. The short, fat woman opened the 
door and ten big men in overalls and 
work clothes entered the room. There was 
barely standing room for them. The fat 
woman said something, in a low tone, to 
the men. They nodded and at the same 
time began groping for handkerchiefs and 
vigorously blew their noses. Occasionally 
one of the men would wipe his eye. 


Then a 


SCHOLASTIC — 


They then began walking, single file, 
through a narrow side door which, until 
now, I had failed to notice. From that 
room came the tragic sound of grown 
men weeping. When they had quieted 
somewhat, the others in that little room 
where we were sitting also went through 
the door. Beth arose and I followed her 
into the adjoining room. 

There in that dimly lighted little parlor 
lay a slightly built, white haired lady. 
The faintest impression of a smile showed 
on the thin, pale lips. She was shrouded 
in a gray plush casket. A white lily lay 
against her breast. I gazed at the still 
form for at least two minutes. | The 
people behind me kept pressing and push- 
ing until I moved on. 

I turned and took one last look, and I 
heard Beth murmur “dear Aunt Pink”. 

—Mary Julia Crawford, 18, 
Portsmouth (Ohio) H. 8., 
Ralph Lane, Teacher. 


~ 
Ditty 
Go to school 
Act a fool 


Bluff along 
And then 


Graduate 
Rusticate 
Fall in love— 
Two men. 


You decide, 

Play the bride. 

Married life... 

Amen! 

Marguerite Smith, 16, 

Greenville (Mich.) H. 8. 
Elizabeth Taylor, Teacher 


e 
Frivolity 


My head shall always rule my heart 
Is what I’ve always said. 
When people laughed and joked at me 
I'd nod a knowing head. 


The day was hot and I was bored 

With nothing left to do— 

And then he came and laughed and talked 
And made the world seem new. 


I still insist it was the sun 
And it is that I blame, 

But ever since that fateful day 
My heart is not the same. 


My head is full of whirling thoughts 
And lots of queer ideas 

And time just seems to drag for me 
Without that voice of his. 


My word I’ve kept in all good faith: 
My head does rule my heart 
For it is in a constant spin 
In which my heart takes part. 
Lula Lee Beattie, 18, 
Bronxville (N. Y.) High School 
Anne Haig, “eacher 
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Literary Title Contest 


iN this passage from Scene V, Act Y, of 

| Macbeth, by William Shakespeare, an 

} Elizabethan playwright, the titles of six 
books are found. 


Tomorrow, and tomorrow, and tomorrow, 

Creeps in this petty pace from day to day 

To the last syllable of recorded time, 

And all our yesterdays have lighted fools 

The way to dusty death. Out, out, brief 
candle! 

Life’s but a walking shadow, a poor 
player 

That struts and frets his hour upon the 
stage 

And then is htard no more: it is a tale 

Told by an idiot, full of sound and fury, 

Signifying nothing. 


Do you know what they are? One is 
a play, one a book of short stories, and 
the rest are novels. Below are a number 
of other books, including fiction and non- 
fiction, whose titles are taken from 
familiar quotations. 


The Fault of Angels 
If Winter Comes 
Both Your Houses Cry Havoc! 

Cynara Brave New: World 
Never the Twain Shall Thunder on the Left 
Meet Strange Interlude 
The Way of All Flesh The Sun Also Rises 

The Green Bay Tree 


The Constant Nymph 
Dusty Answer 


Do you know what authors and what 
works are quoted in these titles? If you 
don’t know, you can sometimes learn by 
consulting the fly-leaf or the preface to 
the books. 

To the classroom which turns in the 
longest list of literary book titles with 
specific reference to the passage, the 
work, and the author from which the title 
is taken, Scholastic offers a selection of 
ten Modern Library books. These books 
may be used as the nucleus of a class- 
room library, they may be donated to the 
school library, or they may be distributed 
by the teacher among individual students. 

Two second prizes of five books each 
are also offered. 

The title of any book printed in En- 
glish and bound in boards or leather 
covers may be used in the contest. All 
lists must arrive by midnight, Thanks- 
giving, 1933, at Scholastic, Literary Title 
Contest, 155 East 44th Street, New York. 
Each book listed must be accompanied by 
the name of its own author and the pub- 
lisher. Any or all of the students in a 
single classroom may work on the list. 
If two groups tie, full prize will be 
awayded to each. 


SHERLOCK HOLMES 
No. 3 


Every issue of Scholastic prints several 
incomplete sentences under this heading. 
List the missing words in the order in 
which they should appear. Do not write 
out sentences. When you have the list for 
the first fourteen issues of this semester, 
send the words to Sherlock Holmes, Scho- 
lastic, 155 East 44 St., New York, to ar- 
rive before January 27, 1934. Time will 
be allowed for students who live far from 
New York. Send 5c each for back copies 
of Scholastic. 

First prize, for neatness and accuracy, 
is a top-grain leather zipper portfolio- 
note-book. All words missing below ap- 
pear in this issue. 

CORRECTION: Instead of fountain 
pens, as previously announced, twenty- 
five additional prizes will be mechanical 
pencils of a value of $3.50 each. 


Student Section 


A Red, with Bolshevistic rage, 

Could easily wreak sabotage 

On these frail paper cogs and wheels— 
It all depends on how he feels: 

If strong, then he could throw a bench; 
If weak, a paper monkey wrench! 


WE HOPE you won’t wreak sabotage 
on our paper world-building—by 
showing lack of interest in the 1934 
Scholastic-Eldorado Award Contest. 
We still have a few interesting scenes 
left in our master drawing pencil, and 
we're going to have Ernest Watson 
sketch them for you. This is one of 
them. There are two more. Then, be- 
ginning January 1934, we're going to 
present a brand-new series. 

As before, for the best pencil ren- 
derings submitted—showing origi- 
nality, skill in pencil technique, and 


DORA 


THE MASTER DRAWING PENCIL 


having the approval of your drawing 
teacher—we will give prizes of 
50 489250=«=(815 
and five prizes of $5 each. 
We can’t tell you yet what the 1934 
series will be. But it will be every bit 
as interesting as the 1933 series of 


paper scenes in a paper world. Be 
patient—ability comes only with 
patience—and see if in the mean- 
time you can’t go us one better! 
Joseph Dixon Crucible Company, 
Dept. 115-j, Jersey City, N. J. 








1. Radio owners in Great Britain pay 
nniatete ale fees tothe ....... About 
of this money is given to support the 
chet acess é citizens of the United 
States contribute to the Federal Ra 
dio Commission. 

2. Ludwig L. Zamenhof is the father of 
ve , which he hoped would be the means to 
ds die aed About people 
speak and write and from to 

of them attend their International Con- 
gress. There are about twenty-five languages 
spoken in , virtually one for each . e 

3. The . contribution of the N.1.R.A. 
is its policy of increasing .... 
for the It intends to do this by means 
of the .. db . week and the . 
weekly wage minimum. 

4. Thomas Hardy destroyed his first novel 
when he concluded that was unimportant 
to literature, that the vital thing in a 


Football Is Here 


(Concluded from page 22 


yond their own immediate concern 
over a victorious team, to force the 
knock-’em-down-drag-'em-out type of 
coaches to fall into line or suffer so- 
cial ostracism. One of these hard guys 
was sitting beside me at the meeting 
addressed by Dr. Stevens, and after 
Stevens said that a tackle above the 
knees was infinitely more safe than 
one below, and every bit as effective 
—turned to me and said: “I don't 
give a damn how my players tackle 
just so they bring ‘em down.” 


—JACK LIPPERT 
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Government a la Hollywood 


The most powerful educational medium 
TENTH ANNU AL in the country, the movies, has temporarily 
deserted the study of homicide and iove 
for the study of government, and look 


what it brings! Not for their virtues but 
for their sins, two of these film contribu- 
tions to the science of government should 


interest readers (a) who are interested in 
the relation of movies to social studies, 


(b) who are interested in films because of 
the Movie Contest announced in the Sep- 
tember 30th issue, or (c) who go to the 


movies just for the fun of it. 

Exhibit A came out last spring. Its 

title is Gabriel Over the White House and 

$ 10 O00 it was at once unofficially sub-titled, “The 

> Most Important Bad Picture of the Year.” 

. You who saw it remember the story of the 
in |] | cheap play-boy politician who becomes nae 
President and, with the divine aid of a “The: 


. ° S brain concussion, rescues the nation from 
Scholarships, Cash, Prizes, a depression and saves the world. 
. John Grierson writes in New Britain Wi 
National Honors (a new English magazine of social recon- “Hav 
struction) of this picture: with 
Gr 
you | 


mout 





“It would be scurvy of me to set against 
Including Acceptance For this fairy tale the thought of the ordinary 
|] | realities which politics involve, of the day- 


THE STUDENT-WRITTEN NUMBER OF SCHOLASTIC |} | to-day building of organizations, of ‘the 


persistent wars between constructive and 


SAPLINGS, YEARBOOK OF HIGH SCHOOL WRITING | destructive forces, wise and stupid and 
SEVENTH NATIONAL HIGH SCHOOL ART | plain ordinary forces, which prevent easy 


conclusions and slick results. Perhaps the 
EXHIBITION business is altogether too dull and painful 
for the easy manipulations of the cine- Pa 
maromance and original sin (or original sitter 
Open to incapacity) is too sorry a deterrent to the Gu 
haleyon endings which cinema demands. doing 


HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS I do not therefore object overmuch to wad 


the fairy tale form. It is dangerous (like 


: : 4° : other drugs), but not half so dangerous now, 
Who Do Creative Work in Writing and Visual Arts as the underlying suggestion (in this case) over 
that a benevolent dictatorship can curb En 
the rapacity of our shark society, and Tll d 


LITERARY DIVISION that peace can be commanded by a jingo Mc 


display of war power.” myse 





peop 


Short Story Awards Poetry Awards Now comes Paramount with This Day Th 
Familiar Essay Awards One-Act Play Awards and Age, in which the Mento of 'e:greup a ror 


. . of high school students, instead of brain singi 
Quill and Scroll Journalism Sketch Awards concussion, is used to cure the ills of this cops. 


» Awards Book Review Awards world. Richard Watts of the New York ' - 
. . 7 . : - Oo 
Historical Article Awards Current Events Article Herald Tribune hands down the follow- po 


: * ing decision: 
Literary Article Awards Awards “Mr. (Cecil B.) De Mille, Hollywood's a. 
My Job Article Awards sternest prophet, has faith in the younger hear 
generation. . .. To demonstrate this some- 


what ecstatic viewpoint of his, he shows 
ART DI V ISION you a group of high school juveniles ‘who 
take the law into their hands when they 


Pictorial Arts Awards Scholarship Awards find that the formal channels of justice 
Sc l A d M h ° 1 D e are unable to deal with a homicidal gang 
ulpture Awards ecnhanica rawing chieftain. . . . The boys and girls in the 


Decorative Design Awards Awards picture, it is carefully pointed out, have 
* 8 justice on their side and they are inter- 
Advertising Arts Awards Crafts Awards ested in upholding the spirit rather than 
Applied Arts and Crafts Awards the mere letter of the law. It might be 

recalled, however, that there never was a 


, : ! lynching mob yet that didn’t have that 
For details of the Scholastic Awards and how to obtain them, same feeling, that same certainty, and 


urge your teacher to write immediately to the address below. that the entire argument of the film can 
Rule books will be sent to students if the request is on behalf of = th ras Soe meg dH cause less ideal- 
the class. An early start is to your advantage. eg eicadert: x ; 

Here again the Hollywood formula, the 
simple heart and the strong right arm, is 
SCHOL ASTIC AW ARDS proposed and again found wanting. Pro- 

ducers insist that they must make pictures 

according to that formula because the 
Department A, Chamber of Commerce Building, public es ae ‘Uiteietamees.”” ek is 
¢ : it such good entertainment? Richar 

Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania Watts feels certain that pictures like This 

Day and Age really influence their audi- 

ences to behave in like manner. Do they? 
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Irvin Cobb recently wired Harry Leon 
Wilson in Carmel-by-the Sea: 

“We are organizing to hunt moose in 
Canada. Will you join us?” 

In a few days the laconic reply: 

“Don’t recall having ‘lost any.” 

—O. O. McIntyre. 
* 


Then a drunk stepped up, knocked me 
over the head with a bottle, and said, 
“There, consider yourself launched!” 

—J. Schnozzle Durante. 
i 

Willie Young (to fair soph in a movie): 
“Have you ever tried listening to a talkie 
with your eyes shut?” 

Gruff Voice (from row behind): “Have 
you ever tried listening to one with your 
mouth shut?” 

—Scribe News, Oakland (Cal.) Tech. 


Thwarted Ambitions 
A list compiled by Nick Kenny 


Paul Whiteman—Id like to be a dock 
sitter-onner. 

Guy Lombardo—The only thing I missed 
doing, that I really wanted to do, was to 
tend bar in an Alaska mining camp. 

Reggie Childs—My secret (and until 
now, hidden) desire is to walk on stilts 
over a mess of frogs. 

Enoch Light—I pray every night that 
I'll dream I’m King Solomon. 

Morton Downey—I'd like to disguise 
myself and peddle fish, just to see if the 
people would recognize my voice. 

The Street Singer—Id like to really be 
a romantic street sweeper, just for a day, 
singing to tired horses and weary traffic 
cops. 

Dick Leibert—I’ve always had a desire 
to be one of those “guess your weight” 
guys, at Coney Island. 

Lennie Hayton—I want to walk around 
people who know me, wearing a long 
beard and listening to what they’re saying 
about me. 

Paul Sabin—I want to be the fellow 
who sets off the dynamite when engineers 
are blasting their way through a moun- 
tain-side. 

Rudy Vallee—I have often yearned to 
be cast away. on a desert island with my 
saxophone and megaphone and see if I 
could win the throne of a cannibal king- 
dom with these two weapons, alone. 


Added to our long list of Cruel Cracks 
from Caustic Critics is an ex-assistant re- 
viewer’s thrust, to wit: “The scenery is 
beautiful—but the actors get in front 
of it.” 

—Walter Winchell. 


THE FARM CODE: All the eggs must 
be the same shape. 
—Bugs Baer. 


Constitution Week is over and I .didn’t 
know about it until it was too late. Gosh! 
I meant to send flowers even if I didn’t 
go out to the cemetery. 

—R. H. L., A Line O’ Type or Two. 


Student Section 


“Rich men always underestimate the 
power of property to secure happiness,” 
says Prof. Harold J. Laski in his very 
interesting little book Politics. But judg- 
ing from their efforts to acquire it, we 
conclude they merely underestimate the 
power of property to secure happiness 
for the other fellow. 

—Christian Science Monitor. 
a 

For a sick industry the coal business 
put up a pretty tough fight before Gen- 
eral Johnson succeeded in getting in his 
hammerlock. 

—N. Y. Times. 

The National Council of Seventy-six, 
noting that crime is costing the United 
States annually $13,000,000,000, also points 
out that the solution of the problem lies 
in education. The fact that this total 
means $100 yearly out of the pockets of 
every man, woman and child should drive 
home to each the lesson designed for 
criminals, that “Crime doesn’t pay!” 

—Christian Science Monitor. 
a 

“Get something in your eye?” 

“No, I'm just trying to look through 
my thumb.” 

—V. P. 1. Skipper. 
* 

Smith: You had better protect your 
overcoat from moths during the summer. 

Brown: Oh, I don’t think moths will 
bother it. 

Smith (feeling it): How about the boll 
weevils? 

—College Humor. 
. 


“Now tell the jury, lady,” instructed the 
young lawyer, “just where the prisoner 
was milking the cow.” 

The young lady, a trifle embarrassed, 
smiled sweetly and replied, “Why, I think 
it was just a little back of the center, 
sir.” 

—Ala. Rammer-Jammer. 


. 
Q: What would be the proper thing to 
say if, in carving the duck, it should skid 
= the platter and into your neighbor’s 
ap? 
A: Be very courteous. 
trouble you for that duck?” 
—Reserve Red Cat. 


Say, “May I 


7 
Math Prof.: Now, if I subtract 25 from 
37 what’s the difference? 
Little Willie: Yeah! That’s what I say. 
Who cares? 
—Ala. Rammer-Jammer. 


STUDENT BONERS 


Comparison of “well”: Positive degree, 
well; comparative degree, sick; superla- 
tive degree, dead. 

—Sent by Margaret Davis, 
121 3rd Ave., South, 
Franklin, Tennessee. 


Her nose fitted nicely on her dark com- 
plection. 
—Sent by Donald A. Jenks, 
Chairman, English Dept., 
Mt. Morris (N. Y.) H. 8. 
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Football Thrills! 
Every Friday night 


on “Postum’s Radio Show! 


EARN the inside dope on the most 
| 4 exciting moments of the great grid- 
iron battles! Hear them vividly re-enacted 


on the Postum All-America Football 
Radio Show. 


Thirty minutes of football thrills... 
with plenty of inside dope on players, 
teams and games! Famous coaches give 
you the week’s All-America ratings. And 
they give you helpful hints on how to 
keep physically fit, too. 


All this comes to you through the 
courtesy of General Foods . . . makers of 
Postum . .. the favorite “training table” 
drink in hundreds of schools and colleges. 


An ideal mealtime drink 


Postum is an ideal mealtime drink. That’s 
why so many athletes drink it. Postum 
contains no caffein—no drug stimulants. 
It is made from whole wheat and bran, 
roasted to bring out the full, rich flavor 
you will enjoy. Postum-made-with-milk 
is one of the most nourishing drinks in 
the world. 


Tune in on Postum’s All-America Foot- 
ball Show! Every Friday night, at 9:30 
o'clock, Eastern Standard Time...on your 
local station of the coast-to-coast network 
of the Columbia Broadcasting System. 


= “ 4“ 


F R E E ! To make it easy for you to 


follow the advice of famous 
coaches, we will send you a full week’s supply 
of Postum ... and a copy of “Pop” Warner’s 
training booklet, “Iron Men and How to 
Build Them.” Just mail the coupon. 


Postum: 


A product of General Foods 





Gewnenrat Foons, Battle Creek, Mich. scw. 10-7-33 
I want to try Postum for thirty days. 
Please send me, without cost or obligation, 
my Personal Score Board and one week’s 
supply of Instant Postum and the book- n 
“fr 


let, “Iron Men and How toBuild Them.” $7 


Name a. 





Street 





City State 

Fill in completely. Print name and address. 
If you live in Canada, address General Foods, Ltd., 
Cobourg, Ontario (Offer expires July Ist, 1934.) 

















SPENCERIAN 


NEATNESS 


SPENCERIAN 


Fountain Pens 


for the 25 best manuscripts 
(See Scholastic Awards Booklet) 


The Latest in 
FOUNTAIN PENS 


The new Spenceriah Fountain 

worthy in every way to bear the Spencerian 
name. 14 kt. solid gold nib with hard 
iridium tip, for utmost writing ease and last- 
ing wear. Scientific feed brings uniform ink 
supply to point. Patented filling device as- 
sures generous ink capacity. Fine, Medium 
and Dome points. Brilliant modern color 
effects in barrels. The new Spencerian 
Fountain Pen brings you features usually as- 
sociated cnly with high-priced pens . . . at 
the moderate price of $2.00. 


If your dealer has not received his supply 
write direct, mentioning his name 


SPENCERIAN PEN COMPANY 
349 Broadway New York 








One of every two hospital beds in the 
United States is occupied by a patient 
suffering from a mental disorder. 

¢ 


Total dividends and interest payments 
in the United States for the entire year 
of 1928 amounted to six billion twenty- 
eight million dollars. For only the first 
ten months of 1932, such payments 
reached a total of six billion thirty million 
dollars. While this so-called unearned in- 
crement was on the increase, earned wages 
fell, in the same period, more than fifty 
per cent. 

* 

The Federal Farm Board estimates that 
in 1931 there were 1588 farmers’ co- 
operative associations, with 392,000 mem- 
bers, with a $215,000,000 business in this 
country. 


How to Tell Good Books 


(Concluded from page 10) 

with his Jack Hamlin; Walter Scott 
declaring that he followed the actions 
of his Waverly hero with amused sur- 
prise; Mark Twain so much in love 
with his Huckleberry Finn that the 
book had no plot, but necessarily be- 
came a string of loosely strung hap- 
penings. 

Indeed, so very real do fictional 
characters become, because the creator 
of them has rounded them, as one may 
say, presenting them with human at- 
tributes, follies as well as acts of 
wisdom, faults and failings as well 
as virtues, that it is not too much to 
say that if we were in a street on 
which walked historical characters 
whose names are household words, and 
fictional characters, all of them in 
modern dress, we should be able im- 
mediately to identify the latter, but 
not the former. Our modern biogra- 
phers are sometimes inclined to turn 
themselves into caricaturists. But that 
cannot. be said of the master-hands 
who have been pre-eminent in the 
world of fiction. 


Social Studies Signposts 
(Concluded from page 15) 
side-show right now is “Captain Goering 
—Who Burned the Reichstag?”. ... Rus- 
sia broadcast this question to German 
radios for several weeks. until the har- 
assed Hitlerites blocked the air channels. 
i The report of the unofficial investi- 
gation of the fire, recently conducted in 
London by international lawyers, plants 
the guilt squarely on Nazi shoulders. .. . 
Nazis, you remember, blamed the Com- 
munists. . . . Harper’s seems to be first 
on the news stands with a study of the 
evidence. It’s called “Arson de 

Luxe” in their October issue. 


. 
To keep alive the memory of the 
criminal acts of the Nazi government, a 
group called the World Committee for the 
Victims of German Fascism has published 
The Brown Book of the Hitler Terror... . 
It was originally printed in England but 
A. A. Knopf has brought it out in this 
country. .. . Although Lord Marley in a 
Foreword insists that none of the cases 
mentioned in the book is exceptional, 
they tell an appalling story. ... An ap- 
pendix includes a List of Murders. . 
Chapters are headed “The Campaign 
against Culture,” “Brutality and Torture.” 
* 


“Germany in Transition” by Friedrich 
W. von Prittwitz (former Ambassador to 
U. S., who resigned in protest), is a study 
that pays less attention to the sideshows 
than to the general phenomenon of the 
Nazi counter-revolution. This ex- 
pression of the historian’s point of view 
appears, naturally, in Current History 
for July. 


. 
For a running account of the progress 
of Hitler’s government since his accession, 
the news accounts of Time, Literary 
Digest, Current History, and Scholastic 
are recommended. ... For critical esti- 
mates of this government, try the edi- 
torial paragraphs of the Nation, thé New 
Republic, and the Commonweal... . 
There are also. several interesting ac- 
counts of personal experiences in Ger- 
many in the Nation. 


SCHOLASTIC 
RADIO DEBATE 


(Continued from page 12) 


Student Section 


Consequently, they will arrange programs 
based on the lowest common denominator 
of listener interest. 

B. We should not want to have talks on 
political and economic subjects sponsored 
by advertisers. 

C. In any contest between educational 
and commercial uses of the radio, the 
commercial must inevitably win. Should 
the American advertiser suddenly decide 
greatly to restrict his radio advertising, 
our system will fall of its own weight. 

D. To be efficient, radio must be a 
monopoly. It is dangerous to have this 
monopoly under private control. 

Ill. The British system offers the best 
solution. 

A. It has ail the advantages of the 
monopoly, thus avoiding unnecessary du- 
plications of stations. 

B. It preserves freedom of speech and 
clears the air of obnoxious ‘advertisements 
and pernicious propaganda. 

C. The directors, knowing in advance 
about what the income for the year will 
be, are free to plan unified programs with- 
out fear that they will be disturbed by 
the whim of some advertiser. 

D. British educators are paid for any 
radio performances that they may be 
asked to make. This makes it possible 
for those in charge to insist on careful 
preparation and adequate rehearsal—a 
condition that does not prevail in this 
country. 

E. The British system is a dignified 
way of using radio to promote “the pub- 
lic interest, convenience and necessity.” 


The Case for the Negative 


Negative- debaters must first decide 
what position they will take as regards 
the present system of radio control. They 
may hold that nothing is essentially wrong 
and that, therefore, no real problem 
exists; or, they may admit the existence 
of evils but argue that the adoption of 
the British system is not the best solu- 
tion. In that event they would, in all 
probability, advance a plan which they 
believe superior to the British system. 

The suggested outline for the negative 
case which follows is based on the assump- 
tion that the second alternative has been 
chosen. 

I. Government ownership of radio in the 
United States is impractical. 

A. It is not necessary to criticize the 

British system as it applies to Great 
(Concluded on page 30) 








In the two years ending December, 1932, 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture esti- 
mates that the farm areas had recovered 
all their population losses of the last 
twenty years. 

~ 


Jacksonville, Florida, and Atlanta, 
Georgia, led ninety-five major cities in 
murders per capita for 1932. Their ratios 
were over 438 murders per 100,000 resi- 
dents. They were followed by Memphis, 
Birmingham, Tampa, and Dallas, with 
ratios sliding from 39 to 19 murders per 
100,000. All of these cities have large 
Negro populations. Chicago’s ratio was 
9. New York and Los Angeles had ratios 
of 6. 
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Student 


Students are invited to have their 
say in this department. Letters about 
problems of high school students are 
especially welcome. Letters should 
be confined to 300 words. 


* * * 


Why Go to School? 


Student Forum: 

Those letters in the first Student 
Forum about schools teaching the 
truth were off base. I'm not going 
to school to have someone tell me the facts 
of life or to learn a sustaining philosophy. 
I go to school because it’s fun and because 
there’s nothing else to do for the moment. 
It may not get me anywhere to go to 
school with that attitude, but it saves 
me a:lot of worry. Ninety-five per cent 
of the students I know feel the same way. 

Debonair. 
* 


Overproduction 
Dear Editor: 

If you don’t mind my saying this, I 
think you have too many things in your 
paper. A high school student can’t absorb 
all that every week and still do justice 
to the many assignments he gets in class. 
It’s hard enough to understand some of 
your articles, let alone remember them. 
Don’t you think you expect too much of 
your readers? 

Subscriber. 


Students are not expected, or even de- 
sired, to swallow each issue of Scholastic 
whole. If there are one or two things in 
each issue which are helpful in your 
studies and if you find something for your 
personal amusement, to boot, you are get- 
ting as much from the magazine as can 
be ordinarily expected. This much, of 
course, should be in addition to what the 
teacher assigns you to do with each issue. 


—Ed. 
- 


Career Trouble 


Dear Editor: 

I'm trying to make up my mind about 
what I’m going to be doing ten years from 
now. But law, medicine, and architecture 
are said to be overcrowded. I hear of 
dentists and engineers who have become 
beggars and ditch-diggers. Almost every 
banker is in hot water today. Farming is 
on the blink. There are plenty of me- 
chanics, builders, truck drivers, book- 
keepers, clerks. The world is overfull of 
salesmen. What in the world is a chap to 
do? 

What I want to know is, why doesn’t the 
government make an annual national sur- 
vey of employment? Then it can advise 
students what to study, so there need 
never be a surplus of trained workers in 
any field. Ned Kline, 

New York City. 


Ned Kline might find something of in- 
terest to him in the,article, “The New 
Deal in Jobs,” which appeared in Scholas- 
tie for April 15, 1933. We shall report 
further on this important subject this 
fall.—Ed, 

» 


School Economics 
Dear Forum: 

I don’t have much money. When I come 
to high school, they are always having 
parties and cc'lecting subscriptions for 
papers and football games. That's all 





Student Section 


Forum 


right. But Scholastic is about 
the only thing that was in reach 
of my pocketbook. I guess I’m 
left out of the school magazine, 
the football games, etc. And 
that doesn’t make me feel so 
good. 

There must be other fellows 
and girls like me who can’t pay 
for these things. They teach 
us in school that all men are 
equal. That’s democracy. But 
what about this? Whether a 
guy is brighter or stronger or better- 
looking than others or not, if he doesn’t 
have money he just isn’t equal. 

In classrooms everything’s O.K. We all 
get an even start there. But the parties 
and so on seem to me to be just as much 
part of school as being in class. Why 
shouldn’t we get an even start outside, 
too? It seems to me that the money for 
games, the clubs, etc., ought to come from 
the same place that the school money 
comes from, out of taxes. Then we would 
all be even everywhere, in high school any- 
how. Id like to know what other stu- 
dents feel about these things? 


Sophomore. 


Slanguage, Cont'd 


Dear Editor: 


I read the “Slanguage” letter in the 
first issue and here’s what I think about 
slang. I think it is all right to use slang 
depending on circumstances. When you 
are talking to people you know, it doesn’t 
matter much what kind of language you 
use as long as they understand you. As 
long as whoever you are talking to under- 
stands, that is the main thing. When you 
are talking to a lot of people, then you 
have to use words and figures of speech 
that you are sure they all know about. 
For instance, President Roosevelt said he 
didn’t expect to make a hit every time at 
bat, and most of the people in America 
knew what he meant. And when Johnson 
talked about chiselers, everybody knew 
what that meant, too. If they tried to 
say the same thing in literary terms, I 
bet no one would listen. 

Buddy Harris, 
Detroit, Mich. 


Back Talk 


Dear Editor: 

I don’t mind reading ads. Some of 
them are amusing. A few are even hon- 
est and informative. But what annoys me 
is that I never have a chance to talk 
back. By radio, billboard, press, hand- 
bill, and movie, advertisers have breathed 
their opinions down my neck. They try to 
tell me what to eat, sleep, and drink, 
how to enjoy life, and even what to think. 
But did you ever hear anyone tell any- 
thing to an advertiser? Not on your life. 

I think the Student Forum ought to 
open its columns to Back Talk letters, in 
which the buyer’s opinions of merchandise 
can receive as much publicity as _ the 
opinions of the advertiser. 

V. Fry, 
66 W. 10th, New York. 


The Student Forum welcomes all Back 
Talk.—Ed, 





SCHOLASTIC scuddban 


COLLEGE DIRECTORY 
Address inquiries to: Scholastic School 
and College Service, 155 East 44th Street, 

New York City. 


COLLEGES and UNIVERSITIES 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


Offers a rich opportunity for properly qualified students who 
desire to work for baccalaureate or advanced degrees. Courses 
leading to appropriate degrees are offered in the general 
fields of Liberal Arts, Business Administration, Practical Arts, 
Music, Theology, Law, Medicine, Education, Physical Educa- 
tion, Religious Education and Social Service. Special 
descriptive catalogues are available for further details. 


Address: 


THE PRESIDENT’S OFFICE 


688 BOYLSTON STREET BOSTON, MASS. 














Liberal Arts — Law — 
Commerce—Music—Art 
a) —High School. Day and 
UNIVERSITY Evening. 6000 student 

aa body. Placement Bureau 
Desirable Dormitory Accommodations. Ath 
letics, etc. For free Bulletin, address President 


Dept. S. C., 1010 Webster Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Gulf-Park College 


By-the-Sea. Fully accredited Junior College for girls. 4 

ears high school. 2 years college. Music, Art. Hom 

Hoememsien. Outdoor sports all year. Riding. Cataloc 
Box S, Gulfport, Miss. 




















Junior College and Three Pri 
fessional Schools Physica 
Education. Speech & Dramatic 
rts—2, 3 & 4 year Norma 
courses. Secretaryship 1 & * 
years. Register now. Dormi 
SCHOOLS, Inc. tories. Campus. Catalog 

Reck Creek Park Estates, Box S, Washington, D. C 


CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


Why not complete your 
Home Study Courses education, or earn a fe 


additional credits, by home study in a standard college 
or university? High School, Normal, Business, Engineer- 
ing, Civil Service and University Courses now availabk 


Address THE EXTENSION BUREAU, Rogers, Ohio 


FOOTBALLITIS 


Dear Scholastic: 

Football season is here and blood pres- 
sure is going up like a kite. Our cheer 
leader, a well-meaning boy, called us all 
into the auditorium for a heart-to-heart 
talk the other day. He said he wanted all 
the students in Hoopla High School to 
learn to cheer so loud this year that the 
team, team, TEAM wouldn’t lose a game. 
No sir, not one single game. It will be 
hard on the schools that are on our sched- 
ule, but they must be prepared to make 
the sacrifice. Then he turned a hand- 
spring. 

Frankly, sir, this makes me sick. I can't 
see how human happiness is increased by 
an undefeated season. I ¢an't see either 
that cheers and pennants and snake 
dances promote real education. Don't get 
me wrong. Some of my best friends are 
athletes. And I like to go to football 
games, if only to sit in the autumn sun 
for an hour. But this frenzied worship of 
the pigskin upsets my emotional stability. 
I don’t know whether to fall in with the 
hysterical mob or to fly screaming into the 
wilderness. Is it that high school students 
are normally lunatics? I hope you will 
pardon me for asking this. But I thought 
that, if you would publish this protest, 
perhaps my great-grandchildren might 
some day be able to go to a football game 
and munch their peanuts quietly without 
being obliged to wear their vocal chords 
raw in appreciation of some hero wearing 
shoulder pads. 
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RADIO DEBATE 
(Concluded from page 28) 


Britain. This system might even have 
worked if it had been applied in the 
United States ten years ago. But people 
here have become accustomed to free en- 
tertainment programs; they would not 
take kindly to another fee or tax. 

B. The cost of purchasing our stations 
would be very great. 

C. The cost of administering a govern- 
mentally owned system would be much 
greater in proportion than in Great 
Britain where the population is crowded 
into a relatively small area. 

II. Government ownership of radio would 
bring new evils. 

A. American radio has developed tech- 
nically because it was free from the 
stifling influences of red tape and bureau- 
cracy. 

B. Our radio programs have been con- 
stantly improved because of the competi- 
tion among the different stations and be- 
tween the large broadcasting companies. 

C. Programs under government owner- 
ship would be less entertaining and less 
responsive to listener interest. 

D. There is great danger that govern- 
mentally owned radio would be used as a 
propaganda agency for the party in 
power. 

III. A better solution is available. 

A. At present the commercial stations 
are given free use of the ether. It would 
be possible for the Radio Commission to 


charge a rental in the form of a certain 


‘proportion of broadcasting time which 


could be made available for educational 
broadcasting. These hours could be fixed 
by the Radio Commission and the pro- 
grams could be furnished by state depart- 
ments of education or other educational 
agencies. 

B. This plan would entail no new costs. 
The stations have time that is not sold and 
for which they must now provide sustain- 
ing programs. Listeners would not be 
asked to pay a fee. 

C. This plan adapts the good features 
of the British system to our uses, with- 
out destroying what has already been cre- 
ated here. 

D. The negative can also point out 
what the commercial stations are already 
doing towards providing, at their own ex- 
pense, programs of educational and cul- 
tural value. 

Bibliography 

This bibliography is by no means com- 
plete. To present a complete record of 
all books and articles dealing with the 
radio would require more space than is 
here available. Care has been taken, how- 
ever, to include books and articles most 
easily available, and to see that the con- 
flicting points of view are represented. 

Student debaters are urged to watch 
their papers and radio programs for an 
air debate on this question to be broad- 
cast shortly on the combined NBC and 
CBS networks under the auspices of the 
National Advisory Council on Radio in 
Education, New York. 
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211 West 68th Street 








Classes too full? 
Texts too few? 
Business improving? 


Ask the pupils to buy supplies and drill materials once fur- 
nished by the school board. For the mechanics of English 


The Chieage Practice Tests 


By Sephia C. Camenish 


They are especially adapted to this trying year, and reduced 
in price. Proved by five years’ successful use. 


Reference Sheets 


Free Teacher’s Final Examination 


Free sample Exercise Book, Key, Manual and Examination 
if you mention this advertisement. 


UsWithurMagptd 


Teachers’ Manual 
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A. Books Prepared for the Debater 

British vs. American System of Broadcasting, 

ol. 8, ~ 10 of the Reference Shelf Series. 
wi Ba W. Wilson Co., 1933. 

N.U.E.A. Bebote Handbook on the Radio Ques. 
tion. B. Aly and G. Shively. Extension Dj. 
vision, University of Oklahoma, Norman. 55¢, 

Education by Radio. Helen Muller. Vol 8, No. 1 
of the y NET Shelf Series. N.Y. H. W. 
Wilson Co., 1931. 

University Debaters’ Annual, 1932-3, Ch. III, 

97-133. N. Y., H. W. Wilson Co., 1933. 
B. Bibliographies 

Educational Broadcasting. R. a Univ. of 
Chicago Press. 1932. pa. $1.5 

Good References on Education by "Radio. Cc. M. 
Coon and M. R. McCabe. Washington. U. §, 
Office of Education. 1932. Gratis. 

Radio Enters the Classroom. M. Roedder and 
M. Urmiston. N. Y. Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University. 1932. pa. 25c. 


C. Books on Various Phases of the Radio 


Question 

Advertising by Radio. O. E. Dunlap, Jr. N. Y. 
Ronald Press. 1929, 

Education on the Air. Yearbooks of the Insti- 
tute for Edueation by Radio. Ohio State Uni- 
versity Press. Columbus. Vol. 1, 1930; vol. 
2, 1931; vol. 3, 1932; vol. 4, 1933. 

National Advisory Council on Radio in Educa 
tion. Proceedings.. Levering Tyson, ed. U. of 
+S apa Press. First assembly, 1931; second, 

Radio and Its Future. M. Codel, ed. N. Y., 
Harper and Bros. 1930. 

Radio Law. W. J. Davis. Los Angeles, Parker, 
Stone and Baird, 1929, 

The Advertising Agency Looks at Radio. Neville 
O'Neill, ed. New York. Appleton. 1932. 

The Federal Radio Commission; Its History, Ac- 
tivities, and Organization. L. F. Schmekebier, 
Washington. The Brookings Institute. 1932 


D. Government Bulletins and Reports 


Broadcast Advertising in Europe. E. D. Schut- 
rumpf. Washington, U. S. Gov't. Printing 


Office. 1932 
Federal Radio Commission. Annual Reports. 
Vol. i, 1927, etc. Washington, U. S. Gov't. 


Printing Office. 

Radio and Education. (In U. S.). Armstrong 
Perry. Federal Office of Education, Biernial 
Survey of Education, 1928-30. Vol. 1 619-41, 
Washington, U. S. Gov't. Printing thee. 


E. Pamphlets 

Broadcast Advertising. otional Broadcasting 
Co., 711 Fifth Ave., Y., 19 

Present and Impending Capilcedione to Education 
ef Radio and Allied Arts. Renort of Nation! 
Advisory Council on Radio in Education. 60 E 
42nd St., New York. 1932. Gratis. 

Radio Broadcasting and Its Relation to oepee. 
John W. Elwood. 18 p. National Broadca 
ing Co. 

Education by Radio. Leaflet published bv the 
National Committee on Education by Radio, 
1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington, D.C 

Education Tunes in. Levering Tyson. New 

ork, American Ass’n for Adult Education 
1930 
F. Magazine Articles 

Abuses of radio broadcasting. H. Volkening 
Current History, 33:396-400. Dec. 1930. 

Battle of radio armaments. H. Blankenhorn. 
Harpers, 164:83-91. Dec. 1931. 

Brief for the freedom of radio education. N. 
Lischka. Cath. Educ. Rev. 30:321-8, AN 


1932. 

British educational brentensting. School and 
Soc. 34:36, Sept. 12, 193 

Canada moves to take Ba "radio broadcasting. 
Business Week, 29: May 18, 1932. 

Dav with the radio R. Littell. Am. Mercury, 
25:215-25, Feb. 1932. 

Eureve’s air and ours. Wm. Hard. Atlantic Mo. 
159:499-509. 

Europe Broadcasts. P. Schubert. Sat. Eve. 
Post, 202:8-9, Sept. 14, 1929; also 202:16-17, 
Nov. 9, 1929. 

Fieedom of the air. M. M. McBride. Sat. Eve. 
Post, 202:16, Nov. 16, 1929 

Freedom of the air. P. Hutchinson. Christian 
Couturs. 48:340-3 and 376-9, March 11 and 18, 


31. 
Golick by Radio. W. G. Shepherd. Collier’s, 
10-11, Aug. 22, 1931. 

Po ‘signing off. Forum, 87: 108-14, Feb. 1932. 

Impending radio war. J. Rorty. Harpers, 163: 
714-26, Nov., 1931. 

Public’s rights in radio. J.E. Morgan. N.E.A. 
Journal, 19:285, Dec. 19, 1930. 

Radio. ed. by I. Stewart. Ann. Am. Acad. 142: 
supp. 1-107. Mch., 1929. 

Rede ant the press. New Rep. 62:314, May 7, 
19 : 

Radio and democracy. 


J. G. Harbord. 

81:214-16, Apr., 1929. 

Radio: dollars and nonsense. H. V. Kaltenborn. 
Scribner's Mag., 89:489-98, May, 1931. 

Radio octopus. D. Yorke. Am. Mercury, 
23:385-400, Aug., 1931. 

Radio’s accomplishments. M. H. Aylesworth. 
Century, 118:214-21, June, 1929. 

sy F direct radio advertising. Radio Broad- 
cast, 15:73. June, 1929. 

Revolt of the radio listeners. 

Adult Ed., 4:235-9, June, 1932. 


Forum, 


L. Bryson. J. 
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3-IN-ONE OIL 


not only lubricates 
coaster brake, pedals, 
sprocket and wheel bear- 
ings, but prevents rust 
on all bicycle parts. A 
real bicycle oil. Use it! 


NEW HANDY CANS 
. AND BOTTLES 

















School Spirit! 


he famous 


with your school emblem, 
own me, vear, ete. In 
all colors, $3.95 up. Ask 
the coach about ‘em. 


























Gertrude Stein said that Ernest Hem- 
ingway learned his literary style from 
her. 

Wm. McFee said that if Gertrude 
looked up the files of the Oak Park 
(ill.) High School magazine she would 
find that Ernest Hemingway’s earliest 
published writings showed his original 
style long before he even heard of 
G. Stein. 


Today, the early writings of a brother 
of Hemingway are being published in 
Saplings (Eighth Series), a collection 
of distinguished prose and verse en- 
tered for the Scholastic Awards of 
1933. The family of another famous 
writer, Stuart Chase, is represented 
with a poem by son Robert. There 
are other names that should mean 
more tomorrow than they do today. 


But that’s enough of prophecy. Be- 
sides, Saplings doesn’t rest its claims of 
merit on the future. Its contents are 
important today, represénting the best 
high school student thought and ex- 
pression. 


Send $1.50 for one copy, or apply 
for special rates for five or more copies. 


SCHOLASTIC 


Chamber of Commerce Building, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 








THE TEACHER'S COLUMN 


N “How to Tell Good Novels,” by 

Charles J. Finger in this issue, there 

is a scheme which ought to make the 
memory of some things in English litera- 
ture indelible. Any student who makes, 
or helps to make, a chart like that de- 
scribed by Mr. Finger will enjoy and 
understand English literature the more 
for it. A similar scheme could be worked 
out in history classes. If not only writ- 
ers, but rulers, artists, inventors, theolo- 


-gians, bankers, scholars, and _ scientists 


were listed, students would have a pic- 
ture of the great men of history in rela- 


-tion to their times as well as in relation 


to each other. Such a chart would look 
well on a classroom wall, too. 


* 

The National Council of Teachers of 
English is directing some interesting ex- 
periments calculated to foster critical ap- 
preciation of motion pictures among stu- 
dents. If you wish to do some work of 
this nature with your students, it is sug- 
gested that you write to Mr. William 
Lewin, Central H. S., Newark, N. J., for 
the details of procedure. 


. 

Harold Rugg asks a set of questions at 
the conclusion of his article in this issue, 
and the answering of them is as good a 
way as any to occupy a social studies 
class for an hour—or for a year. A few 
of these questions would serve as the 
basis for a term paper. 


The poems in the V. Sackville-West 
story offer a priceless opportunity for 
some literary detective work. As you 
may see, they are a hodge-podge of lines 
and phrases from Shelley, Keats, Brooke, 
and others, but in most cases the poetry 
is accurately quoted. An enterprising 
English class should have fun tracing 
these phrases to their original authors. A 
similar device is offered in the Literary 
Title Contest. e 


Charles Fingers touchstone for good 
books can be the basis for an interesting 
classroom exercise. Make a list of books 
that most of the students have read. Then 
let the students use Finger’s test to de- 
cide whether the books belong on the good 
or the bad side of literature. The student 
lists can then be compared with a master 
list made by the teacher, and the discus- 
sion can run far into the night. Plays, 
short stories, or poems could be substi- 
tuted for novels. @ 


There is an interesting letter in the 
Student Forum, headed. “Back Talk.” It 
raises a question that might well be dis- 
cussed in social studies classes in connec- 
tion with Dr. Rugg’s article and Dr. An- 
drews’ and Dr. Ogburn’s articles in the 
Sept. 30 issue. How is the consumer to 
protect his rights? Consumer education 
is being made the basis of lecture courses 
in several colleges. Some degree of con- 
sumer education ought not be inappropri- 
ate to a high school social studies course. 


* 

Social studies classes also have the op- 
portunity in this issue of Scnotastic to 
do some work that is something like solv- 
ing “originals” in geometry. On page 28, 
at the bottom of the two marginal col- 
umns, there are a group of statistics about 
the United States. Any one of these para- 
graphs is a fruitful field for discussion. 











For All Teachers— 


Progressive 
Education 


“The best interpreter of modern 
education” 


IN THE OCTOBER 
ISSUE: 


“THE EMERGENCY IN EDUCATION” 
John Norton 


“WHat Has HaprpeNneD To CHIL- 
DREN IN THE DEPRESSION?” 
Grace Abbott, Director of the 
Children’s Bureau 


“WHatT THE N.R.A. MEANS” 
Isador Lubin, U. S. Commis- 
sioner of Labor Statistics 


“THE Twetve-YearR-Otp Dis- 
COVERS THE MIcROCOSM” 
Georg Rémmert 


“IN THE SACRED NAME oF Epvu- 
CATION: A Parent’s Protest” 


“AN EIGHTH GRADE DIscovers 
Lonc IsLanp” Julie Neumann 


Other articles, stimulating—chal- 
lenging; suggestions for classroom 
activities; book reviews; reports 
of educational experiments. 


For teachers awake to changes in 
cultural, social, and economic life, 
PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION is 
the best journal in the field. 


FREE TO ALL 
SUBSCRIBERS: 


“A Call to the Teachers of the Na- 
tion”—The most talked of pro- 
nouncement of the teacher’s role 
in creating a new social order. 
“written with deep and earnest 
conviction and is eloquent and 
impressive in its presentation of 
the committee’s convictions.”— 


N. Y. Times. 


Subscription rate 
3 O00 a year 


Progressive Education 
Association 


716 Jackson Place 
Washington, D. C. 
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Here is the perfect typewriter for the student! And unusually low in price! It is easy to use even if you 








have never typed before! Smooth and steady as an office machine! Sturdy! Complete—with all the | > 
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Royal at your nearest dealer’s—or use coupon for full information. Other Royal Portables, $29.50 to $60. 


SUCCESS SECRETS OF WORLD-FAMOUS AUTHORS 











Every student who is interested in fiction writing, should send for Royal's Nome * sie 
new manual “From Plot to Proof.” It describes the methods used by 
world-famous authors. Mailed on receipt of 25¢ (stamps or coins). Nothing 
similar ayailable at anything like this price. Or free with the purchase of 
any Royal Portable. The Coupon is for your convenience. Address: Royal 25¢ enclosed for “From Plot te"Proof” 
Typewriter Company, Inc. Dept. $-923, 2 Park Avenue, New York City. Dospiitien Aiiatattinen 
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